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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE DINNER-PARTY AT MOUNT BROWN. 

I awoke refreshed after half-an-hour’s doze, and then every circum- 
stance of the whole day was clear and palpable before me. [ remember- 
ed each minute particular, and could bring to my mind all the details of 
the race itself, notwithstanding the excitement they had passed in, and 
the rapidity with which they had succeeded each other. : ; 

My first thought was to visit poor Joe, and creeping stealthily to his 
room, I opened the door. The poor fellow was fast asleep, his features 
had already become colored with fever, and a red hectic spot on either 
cheek told that the work of mischief had begun; yet still his sleep was 
tranquil, and a half smile curled his bloodless lips. On his bed his old 
hunting-cap was placed, a bow of white and green ribbons—the colours | 
wore—fastened gaudily in the front; upon this doubtless, he had been 
gazing to the last moment of his waking. I now stole neiselessly back 
and began a letter to O'Grady, whose anxiety as to the result would, | 
knew, be considerable. 2 

It was not without pride I confess, that I narrated the events’of the 
day; yet when | came to that part of my letter jn which Joe was to 
be mentioned, [could not avoid a sense of shame in acknowledging the 
cruel contrast between my conduct and his gratitude. I did not attempt 
to theorise upon what he had done; for I felt that O'Grady’s better 
knowledge of his countrymen would teach him to sound the depths of 
a motive, the surface of which I could but skim. I told him frankly, 
that the more I saw of Ireland, the less [ found I knew about it: so much 
of sterling good seemed blended with unsettled notions, and unfixed opi- 
nions, such warmth of heart, such frank cordiality, with such traits of 
suspicion and distrust, that I could make nothing of them. Either, 
thought I, these people are born to present the anomaly of all that is 
most opposite and contradictory in human nature, or else the fairest gifts 
that ever graced manhood, have been perverted and abused by misman- 
agement and misguidance. 


[ had just finished my letter when Bob Mahon drove up, his honest 
face radiant with smiles and good humor. C 

“ Well, Hinton,” cried he, “the whole thing is properly settled— 
the money is paid over, and if you are writing to O'Grady, you 
may as well mention,-that he can draw on the Limerick bank, at sight 
if he pleases: there’s time enough, however, for all this; so get up be- 
side me; we've only half-an-hour to de our five miles, and dress for 
dinner.” ; 

I took my place beside the major, and as we flew fast through the air, 
the cool breeze and his enlivening conversation rallied and refreshed me. 
Such was our pace, we had ten minutes to spare, as we entered a dark 
avenue of tall beech-trees, and a few seconds after arrived at the door 
of a large, old-fashioned-looking manor-house, on the steps of which 
stood Hugh Dillon himself, in all the plenitude of a white waistcoat and 
black silk tights. While he hurried me to a dressing-room he over- 
whelmed me with felicitations on the result of the day. ** You'll think 
it strange, Mr. Hinton,” said he, “that I should congratulate you, know- 
ing that Mr. Burke is a kind of relation of mine—but I have heard so 
much of your kindness to my niece, Louisa, that I cannot but rejoice in 
your success.” 

” «JT should rather,” said I, “ for many reasons, had it been more legiti- 
mately ebtained; and, indeed, were l not acting for another, I doubt how 
far I should feel justified in calling myself a winner.” 

‘* My dear sir,” interupted Dillon, ‘the laws of racing are imperative 
in the matter; besides, had you waived your right, all who backed you 
must have lost their money. 2 

“For that matter,” said I laughing, “‘the number of my supporters 
was tolerably limited.” 

‘‘No matter for that, and even if you had nota single bet upon 
Ulick’s conduet in the beginning, deserved but little favor at your 

s.”” 


“T confess,” said I, “that there you have touched me on the saving 
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clause to my feeling of shame; had Mr. Burke conducted himself ina 
different spirit towards my friend and myself, I should feel sorely puzzled 
this minute.”’ 

“Quite right, quite right,” said Dillon; “ and now try if you can’t make 
as much haste with your toilet, as you did over the clover field.” 

Within a quarter of an hour I made my appearance in the drawiig- 
room, now crowded with company, the faces of many among whom, 
I remembered having seen in the morning. Mr. Dillon was a widow- 
er, but his daughters—three fine, tall, handseme-looking girls—did 


“the honors. While I was making my bows to them, Miss Bellew came 


forward, and with an eye bright with pleasure, held out her hand to- 
wards me. 

“Ttold you Mr. Hinton, we should meet in the west; have I been as 
good aprophetess in saying that you would like it?” 

** If it afforded me but this one minute,” said I, in a half whisper. 

“Dinner,” said the servant, and at the same moment that scene of 


pleasant confusion ensued that preludes the furmal descent of a party to 
the dining-room. 


The host had gracefully tucked a large lady under his arm, beside 
whose towering proportion he looked pretty much like what architects 
call a “lean-to,” superadded to a great building. He turned his eye to- 
wards me to “go and do likewise,’ with a significant glance at a heay- 
ing mass of bugles and ostrich feathers that sat panting on a sofa.— 
I parried the stroke, however, by drawing Miss Bellew’s arm within 
mine, while I resigned the post of honour to my little friend, the 
major. 

The, dinner passed off like all other dinners; there was the same rou- 
tine of eating and drinking, and pretty much the same ritual of table 
talk. Asa kind of commentary on the superiority of natural gifts over 
the affected and imitated graces of society, I could not help remarking, 
that those things which figured on the table, of homely origin, were ac- 
tually luxurious, while the exotic resources of the cookery were, in every 
instance miserable failures. Thus the fish was excellent, and the ‘aut- 
ton perfect, while the fricandeau was atrocious, and the petits patés 
execrable. 

Should my taste be criticised, that with a lovely girl beside me, for 
whom I already felt a strong attachment, I could thus set myself to criti- 
cise the cuisine, in lieu of any other more agreeable occupation, let my 
apology be, that my reflection was an appropos, called forth by compar- 
ing Louisa Bellew with her cousins, the Dillons. I have said they were 
handsome girls ;-they were more—they were beautiful: they had all 
that fine pencilling of the eye-brow, that deep, square orbit, so characte- 
ristically Irish, and which gives an expression to the eye, whatever be 
its color, of inexpressible softness ; their voices, too, albeit the accent was 
provincial, were soft and musical, and their manners quiet and lady-like, 
yet, somehow they stood immeasurably apart from her. 

I have already ventured on one illustration from the cookery, may E 
take another from the cellar? How often in wines of the same vintage, 
of even the same cask, do we find one bottle, whose boquet is more aro- 
matic, whose flavor is richer, whose colour is more purely brilliant. There 
seems to be no reason why this should be so, nor is the secret apprecia- 
ble te our senses; bowever, the fact is incontestible. So among women: 
you meet some half-dozen in an evening party, equally beautiful, equally 
lovely, yet will there be found one among the number, towards whom, 
without any assignable cause, more eyes are turned, and more looks bent ; 
around whose chair more men are found to linger, and in whose slightest 
word seme cunning charm seems ever mingled. Why isthisso? I cor 
fess I cannot tell you, but trust me for the fact. If, however, it will sa- 
tisfy you that I adduce an illustration—Louisa Bellew was one of these. 
With all the advantages of a cultivated mind, she possessed that fearless- 
ness that only girls really innocent of worldly trickery and deceit, ever 
have; and thus, while her conversation ranged far beyond the limits the 
cold ordeal of fashion would prescribe for a London beauty, the artless 
enthusiasm of her manner was absolutely captivating. 

Tn Dublin, the most marked feature about her was an air of lofty pride 
and hauteur, by which, in the mixed society of Rooney’s house, was she 
alone enabled to repel the obtrusive and impertinent attentions, it was 
the habit of the place to practice. Surrounded by those who resorted 
there for a lounge, it was a matter of no common difficulty for her, a 
young and timid girl, to assert her own position, and exact the respect 
that was herdue. Here, however, in her uncle’s house, it was quite dif- 
ferent. Relieved from all performance of a part, she was natural, grace- 
ful, and easy; and her spirits, untrammelled by the dread of miscon~ 
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struction, took their own free and happy flight, without fear and with- 
out reproach. 

When we returned to the drawing-room, seated beside her, I entered 
into an explanation of all my proceedings since my arrival in the coun- 
try, and had the satisfaction to perceive, that not only did she approve of 
every thing I had done, but assuming a warmer interest than J could 
credit in my fortunes, she counselled me respecting the future. Sup- 
posing that my success might induce me to further trials of my horse- 
manship, she cautiened me about being drawn into any matches or 
wagers. 

“* My cousin, Ulick,” said she, “is one of those who rarely let a prey 
escape them. I speak frankly to you, for I know I may do so; there- 
fore, | would beseech you to take care of him, and, above all things, do 
not come into collision with him. I have told you, Mr Hinton, that 1 
wish you to know my father: for this object, it is essential you should 
have no misunderstanding with my cousin; for although his whole con- 
duct, through life, bas been such as to grieve and afflict him, yet the feeling 
for his only sister’s child has sustained him against all the rumors and 
reports that have reached, him, and even against his own convictioss.” 

** You have, indeed,” said I, “suggested a strong reason for keeping 
ith your cousin: my heart is not only bent on being known to your 

r, but, if [ dare hope it, on being liked by him also.” 

Yes, yes,” said she, quickly blushing, while she spoke, “I am sure 

he’il like you—and I know you'll like him. Our house, perhops I should 

tell you, is not a gay one: we lead a secluded and retired life, and this, 
had its effect upon my poor father, giving a semblance of discontent— 

only a semblance, though—to a nature, mild, manly, and benevolent.” 

She paused an instant, and, asif fearing that she had been led away to 
speak of things she should not have touchedeupon, added, with a more 
lively tone— 

« Still, we may contrive to amuse you: you shall have plenty of fish- 
ing and coursing, the best shooting in the west, and, as for scenery, 1’ll 
answer for it you are not disappointed.” 

While we chatted thus, the time rolled on, and at last, the clock on 
the mantel-piece apprized us that it was time to set out for the ball. This, 
as it may be believed, was any thing but a promise of pleasure to me. 
With Louisa Bellew beside me, talking in a tone of confidential intima- 
cy she had never ventured on before, I would have given woilds to have 
remained where I was; however, the thing was impossible; the Ball— 
the Ball! passed from lip to lip, and already the carriages were assem- 
bled before the door, and cloaks, Loods, and mantles were distributed on 
all sides. 

Resolving, at all events, to secure Miss Bellew as my fellow-traveller, 
I took her arm to lead her down stairs. 

«“ Holloa, Hinton,” cried the major, “you’re coming with me, ain’t 

‘ou 7” 
: I got up a tremendous fit of coughing, as I stammered out an apology 
about night-air, &c. 

“ Ah, true, my poor fellow,” said the simple-hearted Bob, “ you must 
take care of yourself—this has been a severe day’s work for you.” 

« Wirth such a heavy cold,” said Louisa, langhing, as her bright eyes 
sparkled with fun, ‘ perhaps you'll take a seat in our carriage.” 

I pressed her arm gently, and whispering my assent, assisted her in, 
and placed myself beside her. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE RACE BALL. 


Fast as had been the pace in the major’s tax-cart, it seemed to me as 
though the miles flew much more quickly by, as I returned to the town ; 
how indeed they passed, I cannot well say; but, from the moment that 
I quitted Mr. Dillon’s house to that of my arrival in Loughrea, there 
seemed to be but one brief, delightful moment. I have already said that 
Miss Bellew’s manner was quite changed; and, as I assisted her from 
the carriage, I could not but mark the flashing brilliancy of ber eye and 
the sparkling atimation of her features, lending, as they did, an added 
loveliness to her beauty. 

“Am I to dance with you, Mr. Hinton?” said she laughingly, as I led 
her on the stairs. ‘If so, pray, be civil enough to ask me at once ; 
otherwise, I must accept the first partner that offers himself.” 

‘“« How very stupid I have been! Will you, pray, let me have the 
ponor?” 

“ Yes, yes—you shall have the honor; but, now that I think of it, you 
mustn’t ask me a second time: we country folk are very prudish about 
these things ; and, as you are the lion of the party, I should get into a 
gad scrape were J to appear to monopolize you.” ' 

“ But surely you will have compassion on me,” said I in a tone of af- 
fected bashfulness. “ You know I am a stranger here—neither known 
to, nor by any one save you.” 

“ Ah, tréve de modestie!”’ said she coquettishly. ‘My cousins will 
be quite delighted, and, indeed, you owe them some amende already.” 

“As how?” said J; ‘‘ what have I done?” 

“Rather, what have you left undone? I'll tell you. You have not 
come to the ball in your fine uniform, with your aigulefte and your showy 
feathers, and all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of your dignity, as 
aid-de-camp. Learn, that in the west we love the infantry, doat on 
the dragoons, but we adore the staff. Now, a child would find it as dif- 
ficult to recognize a plump gentleman with a star on his breast as a king, 
as we western ladies would, to believe in the military features of 4 per- 
son habited in quietblack. You should, at least, have some symbol of your 


calling. A little bit of moustache like a Frenchman—a fereign order at 
your button-hole—your arm in a sling, from a wound as it were—even a 
pair of brass spurs would redeem you. Poor Mary here won't believe 
that you wear a great sword, and are the most warlike-looking person 
imaginable on occasions.” 

‘* Dearest Louisa, how silly you are!” said her cousin, blushing deeply. 
“Pray, Mr. Hinton, what do you think of the rooms?” 

This question happily recalled me to myself; for up to that very mo- 
ment, forgetful of every thing save my fair companion, I had not noticed 
our entrance into the ballroom, around which we were promenading 
with slow steps. I now looked up, and discovered that we were in the 
town-hall, the great room of which building was generally reserved for 
occasions like the present. Nothing could be more simple than the de- 
corations of the apartment. The walls, which were white-washed, were 
tastefully ornamented with strings and wreathes of flowers suspended 
between the iron chandeliers, while over the chimney-piece were displayed 
the colors of the marching regiment then quartered in the town: indeed, 
to do them justice, the garrison were the main contributors to the plea- 
sures of the evening. By them were the garlands so gracefully disposed ; 
by them were the rat-holes and other dangervus crevices in the floor 
caulked with oakum ; their band was now blowing “ God save the King” 
and “ Rule Britannia” aliernaiely for the last hour, and their officers, in 
all the splendor of scarlet, were parading the room, breaking the men’s 
hearts with envy and the women’s with admiration. 

O'Grady was quite right—it is worth while being a soldier in Ireland; 
and, if such be the case in the capital, how much more true is it im 
Connaught? Wouid that some minute anatomist of human feeling could 
demonstrate that delicate fibre in an Lrishwoman’s heart that vibrates se 
responsively to every thing in the army-list! In this happy land you need 
no nitrous oxyde to promote the high spirits of your party; I had rather 
have a sub in a marching regiment, than a whole gasometer full of it.— 
How often have I watched the sleepy eye of languid loveliness brighten 
up—how often have I seen features almost plain in their character as- 
sume a kind of beauty, as some red-coat drew near! Don’t tell me of 
your insurrection acts, of your nightly outrages, your outbreaks, and your 
burnings, as a reason for keeping a large military force in Ireland; no- 
thing of the kind! A very different object, indeed, is the reason—Ire- 
land is garrisoned to please the ladies. The war-office is the most gal- 
lant of public bodies, and, with a true appreciation of the daughters of 
the west, it inundates the land with red-coats. These observations were 
forced upon me as I looked about the room, and saw on every side how 
completely the gallant seventy-something had cut out the country gentry. 
Poor fellows! you are great people at the assizes—you are strong” men 
at a road sessions—byt yeu’re mighty small folk indeed before your wives 
and daughters, when looked at.to the music of “ Paddy Carey,”’ and by 
the light of two hundred and fifty mutton-candles. y 

The country-dance was at length formed, and poor Mr. Harkin, the 
master of the ceremonies and Coryphoeus in ordinary of Loughrea, had, 
by dint of scarce less fatigue than I experienced in my steeple-chase, by 
running hither and thither, imploring, beseechiug, wheedling, coaxing, 
and even cursing, at length succeeded in assembling sixty-four souls in 
a double file upon the floor. Poor fellow! never was there a more dis- 
orderly force. Nobody would keep his own place, but was always try- 
ing to get above his neighbor. In vain did he tell the men to stand at 
their own side. Alas! they thought that side their own, where the la- 
dies were also. Then the band added to his miseries; for scarcely had 
he told them to play “‘ The Wind that shakes the Barley,” when some 
changed it to ‘‘ The Priest in his Boots;” and afterwards, to “ The 
Dead March in Saul.” These were heavy afflictions; for be it known 
that he could not give way, as other men would in such circumstances, to 
a good outbreak of passion—for Mr. Harkin was a public functionary, 
who, like all other functionaries, had a character to sustain before the 
world. When kings are angry, we are told by Sbakspeare, Schiller, and 
others, that they rant it in good royal style. Now, when a dancing-mas- 
ter is excited by passion, he never loses sight of the unities. If he flies 
down the floor to chide the litile fat man that is talking so loud, he con- 
trives to do it with a step, a spring, and a hop, to the time of one, two, 
three. Is there a confusion in the figure---he advances to rectify it with 
a chassé rigadoon. Does Mr. Somebody turn his toes too much out, or 
is Miss So-and-so holding her petticoats teo high---he fugles the correo 
tion in his own person, first imitating the deformity he would expose, 
and then displaying the perfection he would point to. 


On the evening in question, this gentleman afforded me by far the 
most of the amusement of the ball; nearly half the company had been 
in time of yore his pupils, or were actually so at the very moment; so 
that, independent of his cares as conductor of the festivities, he had also 
the amour propre of one who saw his own triumphs reflected in the 
success of his disciples. 


At last the dances were arranged. A certain kind of order was esta- 
blished in the party, and Mr. Harkin, standing in the fifth position, with 
all his fingers expanded, gave three symbolic claps of his hand, and 
cried out “ begin!’ Away went the band at once, and down the middle 
| flew with my partner, to the measure of a quick country-dance, that 
no human legs could keep time to. Two others quickly followed, more 
sneceeding them, like wave after wave---nothing was too fat, nothing too 
short, nothing to long, to dance. There they were, as ill-paired as 
though, instead of treading a merry measure, they had been linked in 
the very bonds of matrimony---old and young, the dwarf and the brob- 
dignag, the plump and the lean, each laughing at the eccentricities of his 
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neighbor, and happily indifferent to the mirth he himself affurded. By- 
the-bye, what a glorious thing it would be, if we could carry out this 
principle of self-esteem into al! our reciprocity-treaties, and, while we 
enjoyed what we derived from others, be unconscious of the loss wersus- 
tained ourselves ! 

Unlike our Eaglish performance, the dance here was as free-and-easy 
a thing as needs be. Down the middle you went, holding, mayhap 
squeezing, your partner’s hand, laughing, joking, flirting, venturing occa- 
sionally on many a bolder flight” than at other times you could have 
dared ; fur there was no time for the lady to be angry as she tripped 
along to “‘ The Hare in the Corn;” and besides, but little wisdom could 
be expected from a man, while performing more antics than Punch io a 
pantomime. With all this, there was a running fire of questions, replies, 
and recognitions, from every one you passed— 

“ That's it, captain: push aloeg—begad, you're doing it well! 
“ Don’t forget to-morrow !” ‘ Hands round!" “* Hasn’t she a leg 
of her own!” “ Keep it up!”——"' This way !—turn, Miss Malone !”’ 
“Youll come to breakfast”+—“ How are you, Joe?” &e«. 

Scarcely was the set concluded, when Miss Bellew was engaged by 
another partner; while 1, at her suggestion, invited her cousin Mary to 
become mine. The ball-room was now crowded with people: the mirth 
and fun grew fast and furious; the country-dance occupied the whole 
length of the room—and round the walls were disposed tables for whist 
or loo, where the elders. amused themselves with as much pleasure, and 
not less noise. 

I fear umat I gave my fair par'ner busa poor impression of an aide-de- 
camp's gallantry—answering at random, speaking vaguely and without 
coherence, my eyes fixed on Miss Bellew, delighted when by chance | 
could catch a look from ber, and fretful and impatient when she smiled 
at some remark of her partner. In fact, love has as many stages as a 
fever, and [ was in that acute period of the malady when the feeling of 
devotion, growing every moment stronger, is chequered by a doubt lest 
the object of your affections should reaily be indiflerent to you—thus sug- 
gesting all the torturing agohics of jealousy to your distracted mind. At 
such times as these, a man can scarcely be very agreeable even to the 
girl he loves; but he is a confounded bore to a chance acquaisxtance. So, 
indeed, did poor Mary Dillon seem to think; and as, at the conclusion 
of the dange, I resigned her hand to a lieutenant somebody, with pink 
cheeks, black eyebrows, and a most martial air, | saw she looked upon 
her escape as a direct mercy from Providence. Just at this moment, 

















Mr. Dillon, who had only been waiting for the propitious moment to . 


ounce upon me, seized me by the arm, and led me down the room. 

here was a charming woman dying to know me in one corner ;—the 
best cock shooting in Ireland wished’to make my acquaintance in ano- 
ther;—thirty thousand pounds, and a nice little property in Leitrim, 
was sighing for me near the fire; and three old ladies, the “ gros bon- 
nets” of the land, had kept theefourth place at the whist table vacant 
fur my sake, and were at length growing impatient at my absence. 

Non sunt mea verba, good reader.—Such was Mr. Dillon’s repre- 
sentatién to me, as he hurried me along, presenting me as he went to 
every one we met—a ceremony in which I soon learned to perform my 
part respectably, by merely repeating a formula [ had adopted for my 
guidance—" Delighted to know you, Mr. Burke,” or ‘ Charmed to make 
your acquaintance, Mrs. French;”’ for as nine-tenths of the men were 
called by the one, and nearly all the ladies by the othe appellation, | 
seldom blundered in my addresses. 


The evening wore on, but the vigor of the party seemed unabated. 
The fatigues of fashionable life seemed to be as little known in Ireland’ 
as its apathy and its ennui. Poor, benighted people! you appear to en- 
joy society, not as a refuge for your own weariness, not as an escape- 
valve for your own vapors, but really as a source of pleasurable emo- 
tions—an occasion for drawing closer the bonds of intimacy, for being 
agreeable to your friends, and for making yourselves happy. Alas! 
you have much to learn in this respect; you know not yet how pre- 
ferable is the languid loo! of the dlasé beauty, to the brilliant eye and 
glowing cheek of happy girlhood; you know not how superior is the 
cutting sarcasm, the whispered equivoque, to the kind welcome and 
the affectionate greeting; and while enjoying the pleasure of meeting 
your friends, you absolutely forget to be critical upon their characters or 
their costume. 

What a pity it is that good-nature is under-bred, and good feeling is 
vulgarity; for after all, while I contrasted the tone of every thing around 
me with the supercilious cant and unimpassioned coldness of London 
manners, I could not but confess to myself that the difference was great, 
and the interval enormous. To which side my own heart inclined, it 
needed not my affection for Louisa Bellew to tell me; yes, I had seen 
enouga of life to learn, how far are the real gifts of worth and excellence 
preferable to the adventitious potish of high society. While these thoughts 
rushed through my mind, another flashed across it. What, if my lady- 
mother were here! What, if my proud cousin! how would her dark 
eyes brighten, as Some absurd or ludicrous feature of the company would 
suggest its ‘‘ mot’’ of malice, or its speech of sarcasm! how would their 
air, their carriage, their deportment, appear in her sight! I could pic- 
ture to myself the cold scorn of her manner towards the men, the insult- 
iug courtesy of her demeanor to the women; the affected “ naivete” 
with which she would question them as to their every-day habits, and 
habitudes, their usages and their wants, as though she were inquiring 
inte the manners and customs of South Sea Islanders! I could imagine 
the inefighle scorn with which she would receive what were meant to be 





kind and polite attentions; and I could fashion to myself her look, her 
manner, and her voice, when escaping, as she would call it, from her 
“Nuit parmi les sativages :”’ she would caricature every trait, every 
feature of the party, converting into food for laughter their frank and hos- 
pitable bearing, and making their very warmth of heart the groundwork 
of a sarcasm! ; 
The ball continued with unabated vigor, and as, in obedience to Miss 
Bellew’s request, I could not again ask her to dance; I myself felt little 
inclination to seek for another partner. The practice of the place seemed, 
however, as imperatively to exclude idleness as the discipline of a man- 
of-war. If you were not dancing you ought to be playing cards, making 
love, drinking negus, or exchanging good stories with some motherly fat 
old lady, too heavy for a reel, too stupid for loo. In this dilemma IT cut 
into a round game, which I remember ofien to have seen at Rooney’s 
technically called, speculation. A few minutes before, and I was fan- 
cying to myself what my mother would think of all this; and now, as I 
drew my chair to the table, I muttcred a prayer to my own heart that 
she might never hear of my doings. Huw strange is it that we would 
much rather be detected in some overt-act of vice, than caught in any 
ludicrous situation or absurd position! I could look my friends and 
family steadily enotgh in the face, while standing amid al! the black-legs 
of Epsom and the swindlers at Ascot, exchanging with them the courte- 
sies of life, and talking on terms of easy and familiar intercourse ; yet 


_ would I rather have been seen with the veriest pickpocket in fashionable 


ere 


life, than seated amid that respectable and irreproachable party wh« 
shook theie sides with laughter, around the card-table! 

Truly, it was a merry game, and well suited for a novice, as it re 
quired no teaching. Each person had his three cards dealt him, one of 
which was displayed tothe company in rotation. Did this happen to be 
a knave, or some other equally reproac!ful character, the owner was 
muleted tothe sum of five pence; and he must indeed have had a mi- 
ser’s heagt who could regret a penalty so provocative of mirth! Ofvenas 
the event took place, the fun never scemed to grow old; and from the 
exuberance of the delight, and the unceasing flow of the laughter, I be- 
gan to wonder within myself if these same cards had not some secret and 
symbolic meaning, unknown to the neophite. But the drollery did not 
end here: you might sell your luck, and put up your hand to auction 
This led to innumerable droll! allusions and dry jokes, and in fact, if ever 
a gome was contrived to make orfe’s sides ache, this was it. 


A few sedate and sober people there were, who, with bent brow and 
pursed-up lip, watched the whole proceeding ; they were the secret po- 
lice of the card-table ; it was in vain to attempt to conceal your luckless 
knave from their prying eyes; with the glance of a tax-collector they 
pounced upon the defaulter, and made him pay; rarely or never smiling 
themselves, they really felt all the eagerness, all the excitement of gam- 
bling; and I question, if after all, their hard looks and stern features 
were not the best fun of the whole. 

After about two hours thus occupied, during which I had won the es 
teem and affection of several elderly ladies, by the equanimity and high- 
mindedness with which I bore up against the loss of two whole baskets 
of ceunters, amounting to the sum of four-and-sixpence, I felt my shoul- 
der gently touched, and at the same moment Bob Mahon whispered im 
my ear— 

“The Diilons are going; and he wants to speak a word with you: so 
give me your cards, and slip away.” 

Resigning my place to the major, whose advent was received with evi- 
dent signs of dissatisfaction, inasmuch as he was a shrewd player, I hur- 
ried through the room to find out Dillon. a 

“Ab! here he is,” said Miss Bellew to her uncle, while she pointed to 
me. ‘ How provoking to go away so early—ian’t it, Mr. Hinton?” 

“You, doubtiess, feel it so,” said I, with something of pique in my 
manner ; ‘‘ your evening has been so agreeably passed.” 

** And yours too, if I am to judge from the laughter of your card-table. 
I am sure [ never heard so noisy a party. Well, Mary! does he com 
sent?” 

“Neo: papa is still obstinate; and the carriage is ordered. He says, 
we shall have so much gaiety this week, that we must go home early to- 
night.” 

“There! there! now be good girls; get on your muffling, and let us 
be off! Al:! Mr. Hinton!—the very man I wanted. Will you do us 
the very great favor of coming over for a few days to Mount Brown? 
We shall have the partridge-shooting after to-morrow, azd I think T can 
show you some sport. May I send in for youin the morning? What 
hour willsuit you? You will not refuse me, I trust?” 

“T need not say, my dear sir, how obliged I feel for, and with what 
pleasure I should accept your kind invitation; but the truth is, I’ve come 
away without leave of absence: the duke may return any day, and I 
shall be in a sad scrape.”’ 

** Do you think, a few days—?” 

A look from Louisa Bellew, at this moment, came most powerfully in 
aid of her uncle’s eloquence. , 

I hesitated, and looked uncertain how to answer. 

“ There, girls! now is your time ; lie is half persuaded to do a kind 
thing. Do, try and convince him the whole way. Come, Mary! Fanny! 
Louisa!” 

A second look frem Miss Bellew decided the matter; and as a flush 
of pleasure colored my cheek, I shook Dillon warmly by the hand, and 
promised to accept his invitation. 


“ That is like a really good fellow,” said the little man, with a face 
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sparkling with pleasure. ‘*Now, what say you, if we drive over for you 
t two o'clock? The girls are coming in to make some purchases, 
and we shall all drive out together.” : 

This arrangement, so very palatable to me, was agreed upon, and I 
now took Miss Bellew’s arm to lead her to the carriage. On descend- 
ing to the hall, a delay of a few minutes ensued, but the number of 
vehicles prevented the carriage coming up. The weather appeared to 
habe changed; and it was now raining heavily, and blowing a heavy 
storm. . 

_ As the fitful gusts of wind howled along the datk corridors of 
the old building, dashing the rain upon our faces even where we 
stood, I drew my fair companion closer to my side, and held her 
cloak more firmly round her. What a moment was that! her 
arm rested on mine; her very tresses were blown each moment 
acioss my cheek.—I know not what I said, but I felt that in the 
tones of my voice, they were the utterings of my heart that fell 
from my lips. I had not remembered that Mr. Dillon had already 
placed his daughters in the carriage, and was calling to us loudly to 
follow. 

“No, no; I pray you not,” said Louisa, in reply to I know- not 
what. ‘ Don’t you hear my uncle ?”’ 

In her anxiety to press forward, she had slightly diaéngaged her arm 
from mine as she spoke. At this instant a man rushed forward, and 
catching her hand, drew it rudely within his arm, calling out as he did 
so— 

“Never fear, Louisa; you shall not be insulted while your covsin is 
nere to protect you.”’ 

She sprang round to reply.—‘ You are mistaken, Ulick! It is 
Mr. Hinton!” She could say no more ; for he lifted her into the car- 
riage, and, closing the door with a loud bang, desired the coachman to 
drive on. 

Stupified with amazement, I stood still and motionless. My first im- 
pulse was to strike him to the ground; for although a younger and a 
weaker man, | felt within me at the moment the strength to do it. My 
next thought was, of Louisa’s warning not to quarrel with her cousin. 
The struggle was indeed a severe One, but I gained the victory over my 
passion. Unable, however, to quit the spot, 1 stood with my arms fold- 
ed, and my eyes rivetted upon him. He returned my stare, and with a 
sneer of insufferable insolence passed me by, and walked up stairs. Not 
a word was spoken on either side; but tHere are moments in one’s life in 
which a look or passing glance rivets an undying hate. Such a one did 
we exchange, and nothing that the tongue could speak, could compass 
that secret instinct by which we ratified our enmity. 


With slow uncertain steps I mounted the stairs: some strange 
fascination led me, as it were, to dog his steps; and although in my 
heart I prayed that no collision should ever come between us, yet I 
could not resist the headlong impulse to follow. and to watch him. 
Like that unexplained temptation that leads the gazer over some lofty 
precipice, to move on, step by step, yet nearer to the brink, conscious of 
his danger, yet unable to recede; so did 1 track this man from place 
to place, following him as he passed from one group to the other of 
his friends, till at length he seated himself at a table, around which a 
number of persons were engaged in noisy and boisterous conversation ; 
he filled a tumbler to the brim with@wvine, and drinking it off at a draught, 
refilled again. 

‘“‘ You are thirsty, Ulick,”’ said some one. 

“Thirsty! On fire, by G You'll not believe me when I tell 
you—I can’t do it; no, by heaven! there is nothing in the way of provo- 
catign—” 

As he said thus mueh, some lady passing near induced him to drop his 
voiee, and the remainder of the sentence was inaudible to me. Hith- 
erto I had been standing beside his chair; I now moved round to the 
opposite side of the table, with my arms folded and my eyes firmly fixed, 
stood straight before him. For an instant or two he did not remark me, 
as he continued to speak with his head bent downwards. Suddenly 
lifting up his eyes, he started—pushed his chair slightly back from the 
table— - 

“ And look !—see !”” cried he, as with outstretched finger he pointed 
toward me—“ see! if he isn’t there again!” 

Then suddenly changing the tone of his voice to one of affected soft- 
ness, he coatinued, addressing me— 


«J have been explaining, sir, as well as my poor powers will permit, 
the excessiye pains I have taken, to persuade you to prove yourself a 
gentleman: one half the trouble you have put me to, would have told an 
Irish gentleman what was looked for at his hands; you appear, however, 
to be the best-tempered-fellows in the world, at your side ef the charinel. 
—Come now, boys! ifany man likes a bet, I'll wager ten guineas that 
even this won’t ruffle his amiable nature. Pass the sherry here, Godfrey ! 
Is thata clean glass beside you ?”’ 


Sosaying, he took the decanter, and, leisurely filling the glass, stood 
up as if to present it, but when he attained the erect position, he looked 
me fixedly br a second, and then dashed the wine in my face. A roar 
of laughter burst around me, but I saw, nor heard no more. The mo- 
ment before, and my head was cool, my senses clear, my faculties un- 
clouded ; but now, as if derangement had fallen upon me, I could see 
nothing but looks of mockery and scorn, and hear nothing save the dis- 
cordant laugh and the jarring accent of derision. 


(To be continued.) 
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[ Continued from page 181.]} 
CHAPTER IX. 


THE COCK AND PUNCH-BOWL. 
“ Rosalind. Here’s a young maid with travel much oppress’d, 
And faints for succor.” 
“ Corin. I pity her, 
And wish for her sake, more than for my own, - 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her.”’ 


As You Like Ir. 

Although I departed from Kilcullen ateeckerow, Mark Antony O'Toole, 
having borrowed some hours from the night, had taken the road before 
me. Apprehensive of the desperate lengths to which deserted dairy- 
maids may be driven, the fosterer moved off without beat of drum; and 
the better to evade pursuit, had Kitty Dwyer attempted to recover the 
truant, and ‘‘ vi et armis” repair her reputation by a sanatory visit to the 
altar, Mr. O'Toole prudently declined marching by the mail-coach road, 
and masked his retreat with an ability that puzzled the priest himself.— 
But as it turned out, Mark Antony’s caution was unnecessary. Kitty 
bore her bereavement like a christian woman,—hinted that the sea held 
as good fish as ever had been taken yet,—and, fiom divers hymeneal 
overtures, blessed God that she had no grounds fordespondency. Aiding 
and assisting sound philosophy with ‘‘:um and true religion,’’ she got 
over her disappointment—within a fortnight, the false one was forgotten 
—Miss Dwyer “ open to an offer”—and ready to commit matrimony at 
sight. 

Two days before his evasion from my fatherfs house, Mark Antony had 
privately despatched his kit by a Dublin carrier, and the few necessaries 
required for his journey were formed into a bundle of small dimensions, 
and suspended from the extremity of a well-tried shillelagh. Dressed in 
a smart morning suit that erstwhile had called me owner, the fosterer 
had more than ence examined his outer man with evident satisfaction. 
His step was light, his breast without a care, and his pocket heavier 
than it had ever been before—he went on his way rejoicing—and when 
evening began to close, Mark Antony had placed five-and-twenty miles 
between him and that ill-requited fair one, whose only crime was loving 
** not wisely but too well.” 

Half a century ago Lrish engineers, in Yankee parlance, were “reg’lar 
go-a-heads.” Neither condescending to turn to the right or to the left, 
they crossed the country ‘as God had made it,” took the bull by the 
horns, and scorning to steal round a hill they boldly breasted it. The 
fosterer had been escalading one of these heights for the last hour, and, 
on topping its ridge, overtook two wayfarers of opposite sexes whg had 
preceded him in the ascent, and were now resting after its achievement. 

Like himself, the travellers were not incommoded with heavy bag- 
gage, for what appeared to be their united kit was even smaller than his 
own, and was comprehended within the compass of a faded silk hand- 
kerchief. The man was stout, undersized, and looked full thirtty—the 
girl seemed scarcéy nineteen—and from their dress and general appear- 
ance, the fosterer was sorely at a loss to decide to what grade of society 
the strangers appertained. 

The male traveller’s dingy black frock had once seen better days, and 
his buff vest and nankeen unmentionables would have been all the better 
for a visit to the laundress. His hat was of that order denominated 
‘‘shocking bad;’’ while it seemed doubtful that his boots would bear 

‘him to the end of his journey, and if they did, it would be by an expiring 
effort with which their history must close. His complexion was sallow, 
his features large, his whiskers black and bushy. He looked a dirty Jew; 
and certainly, ‘take him for all in all,” he was not the sprt of a person 
whom a gentleman would borrow money to entertain. 

Tn every particular the girl was unlike her companion. She was pretty, 
tall, fair, and well formed. Her costume—a collection of faded finery— 
was tolerably clean; and, poverty apart, her air and address were those 
of one who had once moved in a different sphere, and, to judge by ap- 
pearances, of one also, upon whom fortune had frowned severely. 

On both sides some civilities were interchanged; and to an inquiry 
from the fosterer as to where entertainment and lodgings could be found, 
the man pointed out a solitary house at the distance of a mile, intimating 
that it was a carman’s stage held by travellers in high estimation. It 
was moreover kept by a buxom widow, and denominated ‘Tue Cock 
anp Punca Bow.” 

The ice once broken the dark gentleman became very communicetive. 

“If you want good fare, prime whisky, and a sound snooze, the Cock’s 
your place, sir. The landlady’s a trump, parlor snug, and not a flea if 
you searched the beds for a fortnight. Come, my love,’ and he address- 
ed his fair companion, why frowned an angry answer ‘to this term of 

| endearment,—“ you and I are for the same crib, and we'll give this gen- 

tleman our company.” 

The stroller spoke with the volubility of an auctioneer, and thus con- 
tinued : 

“ This lady, sir, is my sister,—Miss Julia Montague. We are both 
professional,—known extensively in the dramatic world,—I, in the comic 
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line—and Julia, in the musical. Bad spec at Granard—manager an ass, 
—played tragedy to please his swivel-eyed wife,—she Desdemona !— 
she be forked,—house didn’t draw money to pay candles,—manager, 


calls himself Mortimer, right name Malowney, bolted with any blunt | house was crowded, the wayfarer should share her bed—an offer, by Miss 


there was—left the company without a tanner, and obliged July and 
myself to travel here tandem,—one leg before the other. Better luck 
again,—we’ll both be on the boards of Crow street before Christmas—eb, 
Jul ?” 


hen the Jew had named the connexion between himself and the 


wandering melodist, Mark Antony’s incredulous stare was returned by a | and espieglerie—and in Jack Falstaff’s vein « lover might have safely 


look ef contempt directed by the lady at her companion, which disclaim- 
ed relationship altogether ; and a trifling incident ended the attempt at 
imposition. 

A knot of the handkerchief which secured the joint-stock property of 
the comedian and the cantatrice had slipped unperceived, and when the 
accident was discovered, portions of the wardrobe were seen upon the 
read a hundred yards in the rear. 
the missing valuables, and Julia and Mark Antony were thus for a brief 
space left together. The opportunity was not neglected. The girl, after 
a searching glance behind, suddenly addressed the fosterer. 

‘“‘ Stranger, beware !—You know not the scoundrel who has been 
speaking to you. He’s all a lie,—a Jew, a sleight-of-hand man, a pick- 
pocket, and a pugilist. Avoid him, or he'll cheat you first, and bully you 
afterwards.” (A smile from Mark Antony intimated that on the latter 
score he was incredulous altogether.) ‘‘ He followed me without my 
knowledge, and joined me on the road. Will you protect me to thenext 
town? [ would not trust myself another hour in that villain’s company. 


the first, Mark Antony had found favor in the widew’s sight, and a more 


| extended acquaintance confirmed the early impression. 


Mr. Montague started off to recover | 


pathy !”’ 


Towards the 
girl Mrs. O'Leary evinced a kindly feeling, and proposed that as the 


Julia Montague, gratefully accepted. 
The buxom widow was a fair specimen of an Irish hostess; and had 
her eyes not been as dark asa blackberry and her complexion a gypsy 


brewn, the old alliteration, “fat, fair, and forty,” would have d 


e . 
scribed her to a hair. 


Her comely countenance was rich with archness 
wooed her—“ You are merry, so am I. Ha, ha—then there’s more sym 

“In vino veritas.” Hang that musty proverb! What's wine to 
whisky punch? That is, indeed, the opener of the human heart. 
Love may be eschewed—but who is proof against poteeine? A hot 
tumbler would undo the caution of a Jesuit, and make a Trappist 
speak out like a man. Mrs. O'Leary felt the genial influence of 
mountain dew agreeably diluted; and in the brief colloquy that 


ensued, there were but few circumstances connected with the Cock and 


Punch-bow! which remained a secret to the fosterer and his wandering 


| friend. 


But soft—he comes,””—and, with ready tact, she changed the conversa- | 


tion to some common-place occurrence as the Jew hurried up and joined 
them. 


which proved to be a low and straggling edifice situated at the junction | 


of four roads. 


As Mark Antony had gradually adopted the prejudices of his fair mon- 
itress, he now regarded the Israelite with feelings of aversion and con- 
tempt. To fear he was a stranger—and the very knowledge that the 
Jew was a regular prize-fighter, probably occasioned on his part a more 
unequivoeal display of personal antipathy. On entering the hostlerie, 
Mr. O'Toole asked for and obtained a private apartment—ordered sup- 
per for the Prima Donna and himself—intimating plainly to the fat land- 
lady that notwithstanding his celebrity ia the comic line, Mr. Montague 
was not to be a member of the mess—and that, accordingly, the Jew 
and himself must remain what they had hitherto been—strangers to each 
other. , 

It was now twilight. The girl, but not without some difficulty, had 
recovered her bundle from the sleight-of-hand man, who, after several 
audacious attempts at a renewal of acquaintance, which on the part of 
the fosterer were as decidedly repulsed, was obliged to put up with a 


seat beside the kitchen fire, and there enjoy the tantalizing prospect of | quated fifer, on his “ ear-piercing’”’ instrument had executed “ the 


pte the progress of a supper at which his preseace had been inter- 
icted. 

A noise outside attracted the fair vocalist and her protector to the 
window. It was a recruiting party en route to a neighboring pattern, 
to pick up “ feod for powder.” There, a festival was held, where fame 
spoke truly, love and penance, whiskey and broken heads, were ali so 
agreeably united, that the man who could not be happy at Cahirmore 
must be suited only for “ stratagems and Popelog E a personage upon 
whom pleasure would be thrown away. 

The charge of foot which halted atthe Cock and Punch-bewl consisted 
of a sergeant, whose waist the sash fcund difficulty to encompass— 
a brace of privates too dirty for the ranks, but who crimped inimitably 
—a boy, taller than his drum by the head—and @ lean and sallow 
fifer who had counted forty summers; these, with a couple of recruits, 
completed this “gallant gathering.” O. the shoulders of the stouter, 
the sergeant’s pack’was strapped ; while tothe honorable keeping of the 
other, the commander’s bilboa was ‘entrusted—a weapon, whose un- 
stained steel had never yet been “ incarnadined’’—with human gore. 
The soldiers presently ensconced themselves in a room beneath—Mrs. 
O'Leary paraded the expected supper—Mark Antony and his fair 
friend seated themselves and commenced active operations, the fosterer 
eating as men who have walked thirty miles of Irish measurement, and the 
vocalist, as if to her, poor girl ! fur many a day a comfortable meal had 
been unknown. y 

In the meantime the rejected Israelite bid fair to sup with Dake Hum- 
phry. Admission to the state apartmert was hopeless, for from thence 
he had been peremptorily excluded. In the kitchen, divers hints had 
been dropped that his absence would be preferable to his company ; and 
as Jews don’t list, the soldiers repudiated him altogether. Deeply in- 
censed against the wandering actress for deserting him in this “his hour 
of need,” and stung to the quick by the firmness and contempt with which 
Mark Antony repelled all advances towards intimacy, he secretly vowed 
vengeance against both. Luckily, a Hebrew’s resources procured him 
an unexpected supply. Some.countrymen, returning from market, stop- 
ped to refresh themselves by the way. The Jew amused them with his 
tricks, and in return thimble-rigged as many sixpences from the farmers, 
as ong him to obtain a lodging in the Cock and Punch-bowl for the 
night. 

When supper was removed, and Mrs. O'Leary had produced the ne- 
cessary materials for finishing an evening comfortably, at the pressing 
invitation of her guest she sat down with the youthful travellers. From 


| trouble. 
A few minutes more brought them to the Cock and Puch-bowl, | 


“Mr. O’Toole—there’s on O before your name, I b’lieve—you're 
kindly welcome. Here’s ye’r health—and bad luck to ye if I wish it. 
As L told ye, Mr. O'Leary—Lord rest bis sowl!—was on ailin’ man, 
and might have been my father. Well, after the cold Christmas he 
went like snow off a ditch. The Lord sees he had the best of trate- 
ment in his last days, wid a grand wake and a ginteel funeral. I’m a 
lone woman three years come Patrick mass—and och! I have had my 

A woman’s helpless, Mr. O'Toole, and that ye know. Well— 
blessed be God! I’m well to do—owe nobody a rag—and my carakter’s 
at the defiance of the parish. But och! i’m lonely after all; anda 
pushin’ woman like me requires a man’s assistance. Not that I’m over 
anxious to ggt married; but if a young man, discreat and well-behaved, 


| would—”’ 


Here a furious knocking of pewter pots upon the tables underneath 
interrupted Mrs. O'Leary's narration, and she made a hasty exit to 
attend those turbulent customers, with an intimation however that 
she would return anon, and make a clean breast touching her hymeneal 
intentions, should “‘a young man, discreat and well-behaved,” present . 
himeelf. . 

It was quite evident from the hilarious revelry in the kitchen, that 
the company below had no sin of omission, as far as drinking went, to 
answer for. Indeed, it was pretty apparent that they were set in for 
a regular carouse. The sergeant and his comrades prudently uniting - 
mirth with business, had favored the counuymen with their company, 
in the double hope of enjoying a potation Scot-free—and if luck were 
en their side, crimpin a atlod-hopper into the bargain. The anti- 


Groves of Blarney,” with a variety of flourishes which elicited a 
thunder of applause. As to the commander, he was affability itself— 
spoke of his “ feats of broil,’’ and recounted the numerous “ battles, 


_ sieges, fortunes,”’ through which he had passed, with a vividness of 
_ description that made the very hair of the listeners stand en end. 


—E 
ee 


Nothing could be more glowing than the narrative, albeit, it was 
apocryphal entirely; for during his peaceful life, he, worthy man, had 
never witnessed a musket snapped in anger. At the request of a ~ 


gentleman, whose solitary stripe announced him to be still on the lowest 
step cf the ladder of prefermemt, the sergeant obliged the company with © 
a rigmarole effusion which he was pleased to call a song; and it is only | 


necessary to say, that the poetry anc performance were worthy of each 
other. 


THE SERGEANT’S SONG. 
Now, brave boys. we’re bound for marchn’ 
Both to Portingale and Spain ; . 
Drums are batin’, colors flyin’-— 
And the divil a-back we'll come again ; 
So, Love, farewell! 


The colonel cries, “‘ Boys are ye ready?” 

** We're at your back, both firm and steady ; 

Our pouches filt with balls and powther, 

And a clane firelock on each shouther.” 
Love, farewell! 


The mother cries, ‘* Boys Go not wrong me; 

Ye wouldn’t take my daughter from me? 

If ye do, I will torment yees, 

And after death my ghost will haunt yees.”’ 
Love, farewell’ 


Och, Judy, dear! ye’re young and tender— 

When I’m away, ye’ll not surrender; 

But hould out like an ancient Roman, 

And I'll make you an honest woman. 
Love, farewell ! 


Och, Judy! should I die in glory, 
In the papers ye'll read my awful story, 
But I’m so bother’d by your charms, 
I'd rather far die in your arms. 

Och! Love, farewell! 
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Great was the applause which the sergeant’s melody drew down, and 
what was probably even more satisfactory to the honest gentleman, a loud 
demand arose for a fresh supply of “ the raw material ;” and the carouse 
was vigorously resumed. Left to themselves, the young travellers bad 
talked over their meeting on the mountain, and spoke of their journey to 
the neighboring town next day where their road companionship was to 
terminate. The intended parting was not mentioned with indifference, 


for the poor girl sighed heavily, her face became sad, and her eyes filled’ 


fast. Ina faction fight, where skulls were cracked like walnuts, Mark 
Anthony was every inch a hero—but his heart was true Milesian, and a 
woman's sorrow rendered it soft as aturnip. He took the wanderer’s 
hand affectionately, kissed away the tear that trickled down her cheek, 
and endeavored to dispel her melancholy. 

“Cheer up,” he said; “ you have happier days before you, and youth 
enough to wait forthem. How'can I serve you, Julia? I know an 
empty pocket makes a heavy heart—but we'll share to the last shilling”’ 
—and quick as lightning a green siik purse that I had given to the foste- 
rer the night we parted, was transferred from his pocket to the wander- 
er’s hand. ‘Come, Julia,” he continued, ‘“ will I bring you home ?” 

The girl shook her head, and gratefully returned the purse. 

“Take half at least,” exclaimed Mark Antony; “there’s only five 
pounds in notes, and thiee guineas and a half in gold. May’be it may 
curry ye to your friends—and if it won’t—I’ll list, and that will make up 
the difference. 

“Friends!” said the girl bitterly; “1 have no friends: I lost my mo- 
ther when an infant; and the cruel desertion of my father broke the old 
soldier’s heart. Alas! I feel that I am left alone upon the earth, with- 

-aut one being who would care for me.” 

“* A sister, by heaven!” cried the fosterer. ‘‘ Am I not also a sol- 
dier's orphan?” ; 

“‘Why, ye thunderin’ villain!” exclaimed Mrs. O'Leary, who had 
atolen softly up stairs, and caught the Jew with his ear at the keyhole, 
“OR wid ye, ye blackavised disciple. Bad luck attend ye, night an’ 
day, you ugly thief! Off, I say’’—and suiting the action tothe word, 

bestowed a heavy buffet upon the countenance of the Israelite 
‘that made him in no way desirous of abiding another visitation 
from the widow’s fist. ‘‘ Well, dears;”’ said the jolly hostess as she 
bustied into the room: “may'’be ye were courtin’ a bit, as young peo- 
ple will at times—and think of that black-muzzled ruffin lis’ning to 
every word ye sed! TI wish he was clane out of the house, for he has the 
gallows inhis face.” ° 

“T wish, indeed,” observed the girl, ‘that he was gone—I dread that 
man.” 

* Arrah !”’ returned the burly widow, ‘don’t vex yé’rself about him : 
ye're safe wid me—the devil a toe he'll venture to put near my room.— 
Ye're tired, avournecein; and come away to ye’re bed: and if you, Mr. 
O'Toole, will jist step down and take an air of the fire below, I'll make 
ye a shake down here, as the house is crowded to the thatch.” 

Mark Antony accordingly bade his companion a geod night, and de- 
scended to the kitchen, where, by a sort of common consent, the 
whole of the guests had united themselves for a general jollification. 


The whiskey now seemed “uppermost,” and most of the party were 


as it is termed in Ireland “the worse for liquor;’’ but the hilarity was 
as yet undisturbed, 


“ And all went merry as a marriage bell.’’ 


The worthy sergeant who, like Bardolph, was ‘ white-livered and red- 
faced,” with Pistol’s qualification of having “‘a killing tonge and quiet 
sword,’ was evidently the lion of the evening ; and being a romancer of 
the first magnitude, no man was better suited to fascinate a company who 
took delight in listening to deeds of arms. He was graciously pleased 
to reply to the inquiry of a recruit, who had expressed a strong curi- 
osity touching the personal appearance of Napoleon le grand. Hav- 
ing bolted a dose of alcohol presented to him by a countryman, and de- 
posited the pewter measure on the table, the commander thus modestly 
continued :— : 

“ An’ so ye would like to know what Boney’s like? Well, the devil 

a man ye would meet in a day's walk could tell you that same thing bet- 
ter. He hasa regular gunpowder complexion, a look that would fright- 
en a horse, and whiskers you could hang your hat upon. Father Abra- 
ham’s in the corner there—and ’pon my conscience, honest man, ye 
would be the bettur of a barber—are but a joke to them.’’ And he 
pointed to the Jew. , 

“ And where did you see him /” inquired a countryman. 

“Where did I see him? Where but in Agypt,” returned the com- 
-mander. ‘“ Before I was pris’ner five minutes, he sends an aid-de-camp 
- hot-foot—well, up I comes—for there was no use, you know, resistin’.— 
At first he looked red-pepper at me: ‘Corp’lar Maulrooney,’ says he— 
and how the dickens he med my name out, [ nivir could larn—‘ Mulroo- 
ney,’ says he, ‘for once in ye’re life, tell truth, and shame the divil.— 
How many thousand strong are ye?’ ‘ Twenty-five thousand,’ says I, 
atrivin’ to decave him. ‘ Bad luck to the liars!’ says he. ‘ Amen,’ says 
4, just givin’ the word back to bim. ‘ Arrah—come,’ says he, ‘don’t be 
makin’ a Judy Fitzsummon’s mother of ye'rself, but tell the truth, Mul- 
rooney, and I'll make a man of ye: an’ if ye don’t'’—sw’aring an oath 
that 1 now disremimber, because it was in Frinch—‘ I'll blow the con- 
tents of this pistol thro’ your scull,’ pulling out one with a barrel like a 
blanderbuss Well, I was rather scared; but, thinks I, there’s nothing 
like being bould. ‘Fire away,’ says I, ‘an’ put ye’r information in ye’r 
pocket afterwards; for it’s all ye’ll get from me." Bonypart looked bo- 


thered : ‘ Be gogstay,’ says he tothe aidicamp, ‘ that’s clivir of the corp’- 
lar. Let him off,’ says he; ‘and if there’s a drain of spirits in the bot- 
tle, give it to him, the crayture, for the day’s hot.’ Wid that, he pulls 
out a thigty shillin’ note. ‘ Divil blister therap I have more, or ye should 
have it,’ says he, shakes me dacently-by the han’, and sends me clane 
back. ’Pon me soul! Boney’s not a bad man afier all.” 

The sergeants interview with Napoleon had been listened to with 
great attention ; and at the production of the pistolof blunderbuss calibre, 
the recruits actually turned pale. The Israelite alone exhibited symp- 
toms of incredulity, but what could be expected froman unbeliever? As 
to Mark Antony, he laughed outright;—however, that was an effect 
which some of the bloodiest exploits of the gallant sergeant fiequently 
produced upon his auditory, and accordingly, he, ‘‘ good easy man,” 
passed it by unnoticed. The symposium promised to terminate in bar- 
mony and peace, alas! how delusory that promise proved ! 


CHAPTER X. 
FRIENDS MUST PART. 
“ Hostess.—Here's a goodly tumult !—I’ll forswear keeping house, afore I'll be 
in these tirrits and frights. So; murder, | warrant now—” 
Shakspeare. 
“ There’s a cry and a shout, ‘ 
And « deauce of a rout, 
And nobody seems to know What it’s about.” 
Thomas Ingoldsby. 

To judge from external appearances, King George the Third, of 
blessed memory, never laid out money to less advantage, than when he 
induced private Ulic Flyn of the gallant twenty-seventh, yeleped the 
Enniskilleners, to undertake the defence of “his crown and dignity’ for 
the modest consideration of twelve pounds bounty, and thirteenpence- 
halfpenny a day. Although the standard then was low, how the devil 
Mr. Fiyn contrived to teuch it, remained a mystery. Ulic was barely 
five feet one, his singular proportions had driven three sergeants to des- 
peration, to ‘set him up”’ was detlared to be an impossibility; he was 
moreover, too dirty for a pioneer, and to what military uses he might re- 
turn, none could even guess. 

But it was oaly for a season that his candle remained under a bushel. 
Certes, honest Ulic, in propria persona, was no hero; to bloodshed 
generally he had an invincible antipathy; and had “ the imminent 
deadly breach” remained unmounted until Mr. Flyn made the essay, 
it would have been safe. for ever. To a higher order of things his 
talents appertained ; his crimping was magnificent, and the wariest bog- 
trotter who ever dispensed with shoes, had reason to look sharp if he 
foregathered- with Ulic Flyn over a noggin of whisky, and was not made 
“food for powder’’ afterwards. While the sergeant was narrating his 
interview with Napoleon, Ulic continued in deep conference with the 
most intoxicated of the countrymen, and had the unhappy bumpkin 
known the truth, in the course of his life he had never been in such 
dangerous company before. On one flank, Mr. Flyn waited an oppor- 
tunity to enlist him, and on the ether, Mr. Montague, of comic cele- 
brity, was experimentalizing on his side-pocket. Both were clever in 
their line, but, as the result proved, of the two the Jew was the abler 
artiste. 

More than one hint had been already given that the pleasantest com- 
pany must part; and, as a speedy movement was at hand, Mr. Flyn re- 
doubled his exertions to add to the defenders of the realm, and do the 
state some service. 

** What a life we lead!” he whispered in the countryman’s ear; ‘‘No- 
thing to do from one end of the year to the other, but eat, drink, sleep, 
and clean a musket !—lots of liberty !—go where you like, and——”’ 

‘* Get crammed in the black-hole on your return, and be kept at pack- 
drill with a log upon your leg for a fortnight,” responded the Israelite 
with a grin. 

Mr. Fiyn directed a murderoys side-look at the unbeliver, who appear- 
ed determined to render useless all his honorable efforts to uphold the 
glory of the land ; but still the short gentleman continued to draw a pleas- 
ing and veracious picture of military life. 

“Our colonel’s such a tramp—a gentleman every inch. He dances 
with the sergeants’ wives, calls every man his right name—Tom, Bill, 
or Jerry,—and his purse is always in his fingers. ‘ Ulic,’ says he to me, 
as I passed him on the barrack yard last Friday, ‘ go, drink my health, 
ye divil, and if you get glorious, why tell,the adjutant that I bid ye do 
so,’ and with that he tosses me half a-crown.” 

“Lord! what a wopper!”’ ejaculated the Jew. ‘ Why, he’s the very 
terror of the regiment,—orders a man ‘a hundred’ for sneezing on pa- 
rade, and flogs regularly twice a week to give the drummers exercise.— 
Take my advice, young man; be off at once, or that ’ere chap will do 
ye brown.”’ So saying, he closed his left eye, rose, and returned to the 
fire, under the pretence of lighting his pipe; for having succeeded in 
drawing out the countryman’s money-bag while he gave him good ad- 
vice, the Jew was anxious te move from the immediate vicinity of the 
prigged pocket, before the abstraction of its contents should be discover- 
ed. The fifer immediately took the vacant seat, Mr. Flyn became more 
eloquent than ever, but the unbeliever had done the mischief effectually 
—the bird was scared; and after announcifig that he was a “ widow’s 
son,” the bumpkin stoutly declared that “he would be shot at for no- 
body.” 

The case seemed hopeless; but Mr. Flyn was not the person to de- 
spair. With affectionate ardor he seized the peasant’s hand, swore that 
from first eight he had loved him like a brother, and consequently that 
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they must have a parting glass. He discovered, untortunately, that he 
had no silver; but the sergeant had enough for all, aud he would trouble 
him to ask him, the sergeant, for a shilling. The request was made and 
caer the polite commander instantly produced the current coin, Ulic 
‘lyn calle ! for another pint, the fifer, underneai! the table, slily attached 
his own cockade to the dexter side of the caudeeine of the “ wi- 
dow’s son,”’ while the lance corporal tapped him playfally on the shoul- 
der, and haifed him for life a camarado. 

Dark suspicions flashed across the peasant’s mind. What meaned 
this wondrous civility? His eye caught that of the Jew—he remem- 
bered the admonition of the Israelite—and was he ‘done brown’’ al- 
ready? Up he sprang, desired his companions to come away, and would 
have bade the eompany ‘‘a fair good-night,” had not a gentle detainer 
been laid on. = 

“Sit down, my boy,” exclaimed the commander. “ Drink like a sol- 
dier to-night—and in the morning you'll have time enough to take lave 
of y’er relashins.” 

“ Take lave of my relashins !’’ returned the countryman, as he made a 
desperate effort to reach the door—an intention on his part which was 
promptly prevented ; for on one side he was pinioned by the fifer, on the 
other collared by Mr. Flyn, while the commander talked something about 


The countrymen seized the intended hero by one arm, the crimps held 
on as doggedly by the other; and as both parties pulled stoutly, it might 
have been supposed that they intended to partition the victim between 
them. Pushes were succeeded by blows,—the melee became general — 
Mark Antony joined the soldiers, the Jew sided with the countrymen, 
four or five couples were actively engaged im the centre of the floor— 
and divers on both sides, who, either from want of room or inclination 
had abstaind from a personal display, carried on a sort of guerilla war 
fare, and, acting en dirailleur, kept up a lively discharge of turfs and 
pewter measures, apparently with perfect indifference as to whether the 
seu!ls their missiles might invade should prove Tyrian or Trojan. While 
delivering a murderous blow at his epponent, a recruit, with a sweep of 
his cudgel, brought down a shelf on wh’ch sundry specimens of the fine 
arts had been deposited; and, in the very act of deprecating hostilities, 
the commander received an erratic visit from a three-legged stool, which 
destroyed his perpendicular and sent him flying through a cupboard.— 
The boy, small as he was, did not escape—he was driven through his 
own drum-head ; and that stirring instrument of war was silenced most 
effectually. 
Bar battles have their limit—men cannot fight for ever, 


‘* The hottest steed will soonest cool ;— 
The fiercest day with evening closes.”— 


Trish cows end as quickly as they commence, and the reokawn in the 
Cock and Punch-bow! at last began to languish. S«ndry who had al- 
ready figured in the fray, now cried “ hold! enough!”"—and others who 
had saluted their mother earth still remained there recumbent, opining 
that under existing circumstances, this position was the safer. Two 
combatants however, still remained unsarisfied. They had sought each 
other in the conflict, anc now, by a sort of general consent, the floor was 
abandoned by all the other belligerents, and like bulls in a china shop, 
the fosterer und the Israelice were left with the arena to them:elves. 

Both were influenced by a deep feeling of personal hostility. The Jew 
hated (as Jews only know how to hate) because he had been rivalled and 
rejected. The fosterer, more than half in love, abhorred the [sraclite 
for imagining aught that was injurious against the canfatrice who had 
elected him her knight ; and further, from a pre-‘snowledge of Mr. Mon- 
tague’s pugilistic accomplishments, Mark Antony was dying for an op- 
portunity to ascertain whether his own talents in that line had not been 
rather overrated, forgetting that in his own country no man is accounted 
above hia value—be they pugilists or prophets. 

But the men were matched unequally; and consequently, the conflict 
was soon ended. In years the Jew wus stale, and in heart a very cow- 
ard—while with length and activity, the fosterer was fresh as a four. 
year-old and bold as atiger. The “ master of fence” proved not worth 
“(a dish of stewed prunes ;"’—he turned out nothing but a cur, and the 
desperatg onslaught of the fosterer at once demolished his defensive sys- 
tem. The finale was audden: in a few seconds the unbeliever lay 
stretched upen the floor of the Cock and Punch-bow], and, to all appear- 
ance, defunct a3 Julius Cesar. Heaven help him! The chances against 
the circumcised sinner were desperate all through. 

Mrs. O'Leary was making a radical change in her toilet when she 
heard the alarm, and before she was ready for battle, the battle was over. 
Down she sallied like a Bacchante. Alas! it was only tu see a defeated 
Israclite on the floor, and witness a demolition of property, the value of 
which was, like pearls, above price. 


“Oh, heavenly Atony !”” she exclaimed, and clapped her hands wildly | 


together, “if ivir | underwint such ruination since I was a girl. A man 
kilt in the house, and the image of my brother Dick that came from 
Philadelphy, al! in smithereens!” and she picked up fragments of plas- 
ter of Paris which once had formed “a busto framed with every grace.” 
“ There’s the Queen of Sheba on the broad of her back upon the floor, 


and the divil a morsel of the Prodigal Son left, good nor bad.” Sheeast- 


her eyes donbtfully around her, ‘‘ Holy Bridget!" she continued, “ why 
the door of the clock-case is in two halves! Murder! murder !—was 
ivir a lone woman brought to sich desalashin, and all done while ye 
could say Jack Robison! Arrah! what set ye a fightin,’ wid plenty of 
Jiquor, and ye singin’ like blackbirds whem I left ye. May the widda’s 
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eurse fall on them, night and day, that caused the skrimmage!”  Thes. 
turning to the forester, she inquired if he had been wounded in the af- 
fray, and witha marked anxiety Mrs. O'Leary investigated the outer 
man of Mark Antony. Perceiving, however, that he was personally un- 
damaged, she continued her inquiries as to the origin of what she called 
the ruckshin, intending no dou to amerce the offender heavily for the 
lesses she had sustained. Manifold were the causes alleged; but all, 
and by commen consent, laid the blame en Mr. Montague. He was a 
Jew, therefore no allegation against him could be too bad. He was 
dead, and consequently he could deny nothing. Accordingly, the down- 
fal of the Queen of Sheba, the demolition of my brother Dick, and the 
destruction of the Prodigal Son, al! and every were placed to the ac- 
count of the defunct, and carried in the affirmative, nemine contradi- 
cente. 

But Mr. Montague was not dead. Like greater men, finding that the 
current of popular opinion had turned against him, he decided that no- 
thing professional could be effected by a longer sojourn at the Cock and 
Punch-bow], and that the sooner he abdicated the better. Accordingly 
while a noisy reconciliation was being effected, Mr. Montague.‘‘eut his 
lucky,”’ the belligerents returned to the table,—ina deep “ de@h a dur- 


' ris” all animosity was extinguished, and the whole separated as a chrie- 
the articles of war, and hinted that mutiny was punishable with death. 


tian company should part, having in due course, and after the fashion of 
that pleasant country, drank, fought, committed murder, and sworn an 
eternal friendship afterwards. 

Morning came, and the hostierie of Mrs. O'Leary at cock-crow was 
in a bustle. The fosterer and his fair companion preparing for the read, 
and the sergeant, with his charge of foot, girding up their loins to pro- 
ceed to Cahirmore. All however seemed in melancholy mood; some 
laying it upon love, while others left it upon liquor. Mark Antony was 
regularly bothered; and the actress, poor girl, sadly cast down at the im- 
mediate prospect of parting from one, who had proved himself a kind 
and generous protector. Nor had the jolly hostess escaped a visitation 
of the heart. What, though for three years she had eschewed all over 
tures to revisit the temple of Hymen, and rejected more suitors than Pe 
nelope, still the widow was flesh and blood like other people; and satis- 
tied that in the person of Mark Antony O’ foole the cardinal virtues were 
united, she was ready for matrimony on demand, and prepared on the 
first summons to surrender the Cock and Punch-bowl—of course on he- 
norable terms. 

All these visitations were of the sentimental order; but those sustain- 
el by the men of war were unhappily corporeal. Itis true that the ser- 
geant had a thick skull, but what chances have skulls with cupboards; 
and in the recent collision the skull of the commander was damaged 
grievously ; the fifer’s mouth was totally destroyed by a flush hit; each 
of the reeryits had been favored with a black eye; and, even to the di- 
minutive drummer, none passed the ordeal unscathed. 


Somebody ,—I think Shenstone,—after insinuating that he had travel- 


led “earth's dull round,” declares that “the warmest welcome’s in an 
4 ” 


| inn.”” Well, that may be the case; but the wayfarer cunningly passes 
_ over that brief bat painful moment when the bell is gently touched, and 


a bil reluctantly requested with all the indifference a man in such cir- 
cumstances can assume. That unlucky period had arrived. The ser- 
geant inquired “what was to pay?” and the hostess responded, by pre 


_ ducing a hwge slate, and pointing to a long array of figures scored to the 


debit of the commander. At the sight of this, the countenance of the 
werthy man underwent a striking elongation; and he who beneath the 
withering glance of the conqueror of Lodi had not blanched, became pale 
as a ghost while he gazed on the hieroglyphics of the lady of the Cock 
and Panch-bowl. The commander shook his head, and the shake was 
significant: while the fifer stoutly affirmed that the whole of the nocturnal 
symposium had been charged against the protectors of the realm. 

** Arrah, what balderdash!” exclaimed the hostess; “don’t ye see 
feur and eightpence agin the Carneys, wid a cross Upon it, because it’s 
ped? Mr. O'Toole goes free; and there’s fairly against ye all, two and 
fourpence for ating, and eleven and ninepence for the drink.” 

But the charge of foot, even from the drum-boy to the commander, 
persisted in protestations of incredulity; and Mrs. O'Leary, irritated 
that the accuracy of her reckoning should be doubted, gave indications of 
a ‘flare-up’ which might have brought about another general engage- 
ment. 

« Bad luck attend yes fora set of thieves! Wasn't it enough for ye to 
tatter my consarn, without bilkin me of my bill?” 

In Ireland, questions are answered by interrogatories; and if you ask 
the way to a place, the reply will probably be an inquiry as to whether 
yon “ met a donkey on the road, or noticed a blind woman with twins 
upon her back ?” 

“* Who tattered y’er consarn?’’ responded the sergeant. 

“« Who knocked the fire out of my eye wid a cled of turf as hard as & 
paving stone?” inquired a recruit. 

“* Who drnv me thro’ the drum-head ?” screamed the boy, 

“ Who split my lip ?” demanded the fifer. 

‘Don’t be bothering me about y’er drums and y’er misfortins!” re- 
plied the hostess, cold to the losses thus sustained in person and proper- 
ty by her unhappy visitors; “‘ but for once in y’er lives, be honest, and 
down wid the reckoning.” 

The sergeant saw that it was idle to remonstrate, and he produced & 
one-pound note, called fora pint of whisky, received it and the change, 
bolted his “morning’—an example daly followed by all, even to the 
drummer; and, accompanied by his gallant following, wended his way 
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in silence and sadness towards the Pattern of Serie eo For once, 
mili p and pride were dispensed with—the fife was mute, the 
yee le point of war, and the commander and his charge of foot 


. stole off as modestly from the hostelrie, as if instead of being engaged 


over-night in pointing out the path of glory to the Carneys, they had 
picked pockets like the Jew, or robbed the widow's hen-roost. 

The parting between the men of war and the lady of the Cock and 
Punch-bow! was not accompanied with any ebullitivn of “sweet sorrow” 
upon either side, the commander hinting that it was his intention to 
transfer his patronage to the Cat and Bagpipes for the future; and the 
hostess declaring, that “the loss was small, and were he better they 
were welcome to him.” But a tenderer trial was at hand; and when 

-Mark Antony and the fair cantatrice announced that they were ubout to 
take the road, the widow’s grief burst forth. 

* Arrah, stay!” she said. ‘‘ Rest yourselves for a day or two longer. 
Well, ye won’t. Put up y’er purse, astore. Js it for me to charge cra- 
ters of y’er sort for a trifle of entertainment? Sorrow rap I'd take if ye 
stay’d here a twelvemonth. The world’s wide ; and many a straggler finds 


it hard to get across it. Well, jewel! if yeu stick fast, as many a man © 


has done before ye, turn back to the widow’s home, and here’s yer 
ceade fealteagh™ waiting for ye. When ye want it, ye’ll find something 
in the basket,”’ and she placed a small one in the fosterer’s hand. ‘‘ And 
now, as yer for goin, may the Lord protect ye both!’ Mrs. O'Leary 


wiped a tear away with the corner of her apron, kissed the pale girl af- 


fectionately, while the smack she gave Mark Antony might have been 
heard distinctly across the road. Next moment the wayfarers were over 
the hespitable threshold, and ‘the world was all before them where to 
choose.” 

The sky was clear, the country had become picturesque, the birds 
sang merrily, the road was sprinkled by an eaily shower, and on a plea- 
santer morning a light-bosomed traveller neve wended on his way. 
Alas !— 


“ The merry heart goes all the day, 
But the sad one tires ina mile a;" 


and before half the journey was completed, the girl showed symptoms of | 


fatigue. 

“You are weary, Julia,” said the fosterer; “‘sit down, avournecin. 
In yonder corner there is a shady bank, amd a stream, too; ay, and with 
water blue and sparkling as your own soft eyes. Come, dearest.”’ 

The pale girl looked steadily and suspiciously at her companion; but 
one glance dispelled her fears. The face she scrutinized was honest ; 
and without hesitation she quitted the high road, and seated herself on 
a fallen tree in the ak glade to which Mark Antony had pointed. 
Well,—she might do so safely. In grain, the fosterer was a gentleman ; 
and, for a queen’s ransom, be would not have abused confidence placed 
in his honor, or Lave imagined aught that was evil against a woman 
whose helplessness called upon him for protectton. He flunfhimself at 


her feet upon the sward, and opening the widow’s basket, produced a | 


chicken, some oaten cakes, and a cruiskeein of native whisky. The 


fowl was speedily dismembered; the cuntents of the flask diluted with | 


the clear cold water of the rivulet: and, with kindly warmth, her com- 


panion urged the wanderer to refresh herself. But, poor girl! her heart | 
was full. ‘ She gently put aside the food presented to her; tears fell fast, | 
and hiding her face between her hands, she seemed to give way to some | 


secret sorrow, too deep, tuo poignant for concealment. 

The fosterer, but in vain, endeavored to cheer her sinking spirits. The 
cruiskeeine waa laid down untasted; and while with youth’s ardent elo- 
quence, Mark Antony pointed to happiness in the distance, the deep sobs 


of his companion told that fiom her besom that hope which cheers the | 


darkest hour of life, was long departed. 

“Come, come, Julia,” he said, pressing her hand in his, “why will 
you be so down-hearted ?”’ 

The poor girl raised her eyes. She did not reply, but her look betray- 
ed the agony of the heart, and its sad and silent expression had “ the 
calmness of settled despair.” 

““And have you been very—very unfortunate, Julia?” pursued the 
fosterer. 

The wanderer mournfully shook her head. 

** And left home, and friends, and—” : 

“Father!” exclaimed the girl, wildly, with a maniac’s suddenness. 

“« Were you decoyed away by a villain?” 

‘‘He who wrecked my peace is in the grave. May Heaven pardon 


“him as sincerely as I wish it !”’ 


‘Probably under the promise of marriage ?’’ said the fosterer, with 
the hesitation that a man feels who asks a question which possibly may 
cause pain or give offence. - 

“The promise!” exclaimed the gitl, while her pale cheeks flushed, 


and her eye lightened as if repelling a derogatory insinuation. * No, 


no; it was indeed a sad reality, although the act was villanous;” and 
putting her hand into her bosom, she drew forth a wedding-ring, secured 
by a black ribbon. ‘There is the token that I was a lawful wife; and 
there, also, a memorial that I was a —’’ She paused. 

** What?” exclaimed the fosterer. 

“ A worthless daughter. Worthless! worse far;—a parricide! Yes, 
yes; I murdered him. My misconduct broke his heart. My ingratitude 
quenched his broken spirit. I did not drug him to death; but I poi- 
ye his happiness, and sent lim to the grave. Am I not, then, a mur- 

eress 7” 





* Anglice a warm welcome 


She flung herself wildly upon the fallen tree, and sobbed convulsively. 
* Be calm;” said Mark Antony, pressing her hand; “I have given 
you pain; but Heaven knows [ would not, if—" 

‘No, no,” exclaimed the girl, “ you meant no harm; but where guilt 
, abides, the conscience takes alarm. For a sad, sad twelvemonth your’s 
| is the only heart that has warmed to me; your's the only ear to which I 
_ would confide my story. Hear me; and then say whether the crime or 
the retribution has been the greater. I am calm; but it seems tu me a 
melancholy pleasure to disclose to a being who will sympathize, how 
much I have sinned, and how much I have suffered.” 

She rose,—waiked a few paces to a rock from which the mountain 
streamlet dropped into a basin which itself had formed; and having 
| bathed her aching temples in the water, returned, and, to a most attentive 
| listener, she thus detailed her history. © 


: [ 7'o be continued. } 
Se _ 
From Godey’s Ladies’ Book for July. 
: THE WIDOW BY BREVET; 


OR, 
THAT SAD AFFAIR OF MISS PICKLIN (FORMERLY Mre. KENT. 


BY N,. P. WILLIS. 
“ Pray God we may make haste—and come too late!—Richarp nm. 
Imogen. “ But. good Pisanio, 
When shall we hear from him ? 
Pisanio. Be assured,madam, 
With his next vantage. 
Imogen. 1 did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him 
How | would think on him, at certain hours, 
Such thoughts and such ; o: I could make him swear 
The skies of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest and his honor; or baye charged him 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, and midnight, 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 
I am Heaven with him ; or ere I could 
Give him tht parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing.” —CymBe ine. 


| Ler me introduce the courteous reader to two ladies. 
| Miss Picklin, a tall young lady of twenty-one, near enough to good- 
| 





looking to permit of a delusion on the subject, (of which however 
| she had an entire monopoly, with cheeks always red in a smal! spot, 
lips not so red as the cheeks, and rather thin, sharpish nose, and 
waist very slender ; and last, (not least important,) a very long n ck, 
scalded on either side into aresemblance to a scroll of shrievelled ; arch- 
| ment, which might or might not be considered as a mis-foriune— 
serving her as a title-deed totwenty thousand dollars. The scald was 
inflicted, and the fortune left in consequence, by a maiden aunt who, 
in the babyhood of Miss Pcklin, attempted to cure the child's 
sore throat by an application of cabbage-leaves steeped in hot vine- 
gar. 

| Miss Euphemia Picklin, commonly called Phemie—» good-humor- 
| ed girl, rather inclined to be fat, but gifted with several points of 
| beauty of which she was not at all aware, very much a pet an.ong her 
| female friends, and admitting, with perfect sincerity and submission, 
her sister’s exclusive right to the admiration of the gentlemen of their 
| acquaintance. 

| Captain Isaiah Picklin, the father of these ladies, was a merchant 
_ of Salem, an importer of figs and opium, and once master of the brig 
be Simp!e Susan,” which still phed between his warehouse and Con- 
stantinople—nails and codfi-h the cargo outward. I have not Miss 





Picklin’s permission to mention the precise date of the events I am 

about to record, and leaving that point alone to the imaginatioy of 

the reader, I shal! set down the other particulars and impediments in 
_ her “course of true love’ with historical fidelity. 
| Eversince she had been of svflicientage to turn her attention 
exclusively to matrimony, Miss Picklin had nourished a presentiment 
that her destiny was exotic; that the soil of Salem was oo poor, 
and the indigenous lovers too mean ; and that, potted in her twenty 
thousand dollars, she was a choice production, set aside for flower- 
ingina foreign clime, and destined to be traniplanted by a foreign 
lover. With this secret in her bosom, she had refused one or two 
| gentlemen of middle age, recou-mended by her father, besides sundry 
| seore of young gentlemen cf slender revenues in her own set of ac- 
quaintances, till, if there had been any thing beside poetry in Shaks- 
peare’s assertion that it is 





“ Broom groves 

Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves,” 
the neighboring “ brush barrens’ of Saugus would have sold in lots 
ata premium. It was possibly from the want of nightingales, to 
whose complaining notes the gentlemen of Verona “ tuined his dis- 
tresses,” that the discarded of Sal.m preferred the consolations of 
Phemie Picklin. 
| News to the Picklins! Hassan Keni, the son of old Abdou! Keni, 
was coming out in the “ Simple Susan!” A Turk—a live Turk—a 
young lurk, and the son of her father’s rich correspondent in Tur- 
key! ‘“* Ah me!” thought Miss Picklin. 
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The captain himself was rather taken aback. He had known old | full dress ata mid-daydinner. Phemie came to table dressed as at 


Abloul fur many years, had traded and smoked with him in the cafes — 
of Galata, had gone out with him on Sundays to lounge on the tomb- 
stones at Scutari, and had never thought twice about his yellow © 
g0wa ani red trowsers: but what thedeuc: would be thought of them 
in Silem ? True, it washis son; but a Turk’s clothes descend froin 
father to sonthrongh three generations; he knew that, from remem- 
bering this very boy all but smothered ina sort of saflvoa blanket with 
sleeves like pillow-cases—his first assumption of the toga virilis— 
(Not that old Picklin knew Latin, but such was “his sentiment bet- 
ter expressed.” Then he nad never been asked to the house of the 
Stamboul merchant, nor introduced to his wives nor his daughters— 
(indeed, he had not forgotten that old Keni was near cutting his throat 
for asking after them)—but of course it was very different in Salem. 
Young Keni must be the Picklin guest, fed and lodged, and the girls 
would want to give him a tea-party. Would he sitona chair, or 
want cushions on the floor? Would he come to dinner with his 
breast bare and leave his bootsoutside? Would he eat rice pudding 
with his fingers ? Would he think it indecent if the girls didn’t wear 


linen cloths, Tarkey fashion, over their mouths and noses? Would | 


he bring his pipes ? Would he fall on his face and say his prayers 
four times a day, wherever he should be, (with a clean place handy?) 
What would the neighbors say? The captain worked himself into a 
violent perspiration with merely thinking of all this. 

The Salemites have a famous museum, andknow “ what manner 
of thing is your crocodile ;” but a live Turk consigned to Captain 
Picklin! It set the town ina fever! 

It would leave an indelicate opening for a conjecture as to Miss. 
Picklin’s present age, were I to state whether or not the arrival of 
the ‘‘ Simple Susan’? was reported by telegraph. She ran in with 
a fair wind on Sanday morning, and was immediately boarded by the 
hu bor master and Captain Picklin ; and there, true to the prophetic 
boding of old Isaiah, the young Turk sat cross-legged onthe quarter- 
deck, in a white turban and scarlet e/ceteras, smoking his father’s 
identical pipe—no other, the captain would have taken his oath ! 

Up rose Hassan, when iaformed who was his visitor, and, taking 
old Picklin’s hand, put it to his forehead. The weather-stained sea- 
captain had bleached in the counting-honse, and he had not, at first 
sight, remembered the old friend of his father. He passed the pipe 
into Isaiah's hand and begged him to keep it asa memento of Abdoul, 
for his father had died at the last Ramazan. Hassan had come out to 
see the world, and secure a continuance of codfish and good will from 
the house of Picklin, and the merchant got astride the tiller of his 
old craft, and smoked this news through his amber-mouthed legacy, 
while the youth went belew to get ready to go ashore. : 

The reader ef course would prefer to share the first impression of 


> 


the ladies as to the young Musulman’s personal appearance; and I © 
pass at once, therefore, to ther disappointment, surprise, mortification — 
and vexation, when, as the bells were ringing for church, the front | 


door opened, their father entered, and, in followed a young gentleman 
in frock coat and trowsers! Yes, and in his hand a hat—a black 


hat—and on his feet no yellow boots, but calfskin, mundane and | 


common calfskin, and with no shaved head, and no twisted shawl 
around his waist ; nothing to be seen but a very handsome young 
man indeed, with teeth like a fresh slice of cocoa-nut meat,and a very 
dehberate pronunciation to his bad English. 

Miss Picklin’s disappointment had to be slept upon, for she had 
made great outlay of imagination upon the pomp and circumstance 
ot wedding a white Othello in the eyes of wondering Salem; but 
Phemie’s surprise took but five minutes to grow into a positive pleas- 
ure ; and never suspecting, at any time, that she was visible to the 
naked eye during the eclipsing presence of her sister, she sat with a 
very admiring smile upon her lips, and her soft eyes fixed earnestly 
on the stranger, till she had made out a full inventory of his features, 
proportions, manners, and other stuff available in dream-land. What 
might be Hass2n’s impression of the young ladies, could not be 
gathered from his manner ; for, in the first place, there was the re- 
serve which belonged to him as a Turk, and in the second place, 
-there was a violation of all oriental notions of modesty in their ex- 
posing their chins to masculine observation ; and though he could en- 
dure the exposure, it was of course with that diffidence of gaze which 
accompanies the consciousness of improper objects—adding to his 
demeanour another shade of timidity. 

Miss Picklin’s shoulders were not invaded quite to the limits of 
terrafcognita by the cabbage leaves which had exercised such an in- 
fluence on her destiny ; and as the sealds somewhat resembled two 
maps ofSouth America (with Patagonia under each ear,) she usually, 
in full dress, gave a clear view the surrounding ocean—wisely 
thinking it better to have the geography of her disfigurement well 
understcod, than, by covering a small extremity, (as it were, the 
Ishmus of Darien,) to leavean undiscovered North America to the 
imagination. She appeared accordingly at dinner in acostume not 
likely to diminish the modest embarrassment of Mr. Keni, as she 
chose to call him)—extremely decollete, ina pink silk dress with 
short sleeves, and in a turban with a gold fringe, the latter of course, 
out of compliment to his country. “Money is power,” even in family 
circles, and it was only Miss Picklin who exercis:d the privilege of 


breakfast, and if she felt at all envious of her sister’s pink gown and 


| elbows to match, it did not appear in her pleasant face er sisterly at- 


tention. The captain would allow anything, and do a/most anything, 


| for his rich daughter, but as to dining with his coat on, in hot weather, 


company or no company, he would rather 
“be set quick i’ the earth, 
And bowled to death with turnips,” 

though that is not the way he expressed it. The parti carre, there- 
fore, (for there wasno Mrs. Picklin) was, in the matter of costume, 
rather incongruous, but, as the Tark took it for granted that it was 
all according to the custom of the couatry, the carving was achiev- 
ed by the shirt-sleeved captain, and the pudding “helped” by his 
bare-armed daughter, with ro particular commotien in the elements. 
Earthquakes do not invariably follow violations of etiquette—par- 
ticularly where nobody is offended. 

After the first day, things teck their natural course—as near as they 
were able. Hassan was not very quick at conversation, always tak- 


ing at least five minutes to put together for delivery a sentence of 


English, but his laugh did not hang fire, nor did his nods and siniles; 


_ and where ladies are voluble, (as ladies sometimes are,) this paucity 


of ammunition on the gentleman’s part is no prelude to discomfiture. 


_ Then Phemie had a very fair smattering of Italian, and that being 


the business language of the Levant, Hassan took refuge in it when- 


ever brought to a stand-still in Eaglish ; a refuge, by the way, of 
which he seemed inclined to avail himself oftener than was consistent 
with Miss Picklin’s exclusive property in hisattention. Rebeilious 
though Hassan might sccretly have been to ¢his authority over him- 
self, Phemie was no accomplice, natural modesty combining with the 
long habit «f snbserviency to make her even anticipate the exactions 
of the heiress ; and so Miss Picklin had “Mr. Keni” principally to 
herself, promenading him through the streets of Salem, and bestow- 
ing her sweetness upon him from his morning entrance to his evening 
exit; Phemie relieving guard very cheerfally, while her sister dres- 
sed for dinner. It was possibly from being permitted to converse in 
Italian during this half hour, that Hassan made it the only part of 
the day in which he talked of himself and his home on the Bosphorus, 
but that will not account also for Phemie’s sighing while she listened— 
never having sighed before in her life, not even while the same voice 
was talking English to her sister. 

Without going into a descriptionfof the Picklin tea-party, at which 
Hassan was induced to figure in his oriental costume, while Miss 


| Picklin sat by him on a cushion, turbaned, and (probably) cross-leg- 
| ged, a la Sultana, and without recording other signs satisfactory to 





| the Salemites, that the young Tu:k had fallen tothe scalded heiress, 


“ As does the ospray to the fis, that takes it, 

By sovereignty of nature,” 
I must come plump to the fact that, on the Monday following, (one 
week after his arrival,) Hassan left Salem, unaccompanied by Miss 
Picklin. As he had asked f r no private interview in the best par- 
lour, and had made his final business arrangements with the captain, 
so that he could take passage from New York without returning, 
some people were inc'ined to fancy that Miss Picklin’s demonstrations 
with regard to him had been a little premature. And “some people” 
cho:etosmile. But it was reserved for Miss Picklin to look round in 
church, in about one year from this event, and have her triumph over 
“ some people ;” for she was about to sail for Constantinople—‘‘sent 
for,” as the captain rudely expressed it. But I must explain. 

‘The “ Simple Susan’? came in, heavily freighted with a consign. 
ment from the honse of Keni to Picklin & Co., and a letter from the 
American consul at Constantinople wrapped in the invoice. With 
the careful and ornate wording of an official epistle, it stated that 
Effendi Hassan Keni had called en the consul, and partly from mis- 
trust of his ability to express himself in English on so delicate a sub- 
j ct, but more particularly for the sake of approaching the object of 
h's affections with proper deference and ceremony, he had requested 
that officer to prepare a document conveying a proposal of marriage 
to the daughter of Captain Picklin. The incomplete state of his 
mercantile arrangements, while at Salem the previous year, would ac- 
count for his silence on the subject at that time, but he trusted that 
his preference had been sufficiently manifest to the lady of his 
heart, and as his. prosperity in business @epended on his remaining at 
Constantinople, enriching himself only for her sake, he was sure that 
the singular request appended to his offer would be taken as a mark 
of his prudence rather than as a presumption. The cabin of the 
‘Simple Susan,” as Captain Picklin knew, was engaged on her next 
passage to Constantinople by a party of Missionaries, male and fe- 
male, and the request was to the intent that, in case of an acceptance 
of his offer, the fair daughter of the owner would come out, under 
their sufficient protection, to be wedded, if she should so please, on 
the day of her arrival in the “‘ Golden Horn.” 

As Miss Picklin had preserved a mysterious silence on the sub- 
ject of * Mr. Keni’s” attentions since his departure, and as a lady 
with twenty thousand dollars in her own right is, of course, quite in- 
dependent of paternal control, the captain after running his eye hasti- 
ly through the document, called to the boy who was weighing out a 
quintal of codfish, and bidhim wrap the letter in a brown paper and 
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run with it to Miss Picklin—taking it for granted that she knew more 
about the matter than he did, and would explain it all, when he came 
home to dinner. 

In thinking the matter over, on his way home, it occurred to old 
‘Picklin that it was worded as if he had bot one daughter. At any 
rate, he was quite sure that neither of his daughters was particularly 
specified, either by name orage. No doubt it was all right, however. 
The girls understood it. 

“So, it’s you, Miss!” he said, as Miss Picklin loked round from 
the turban she was trying on before the glass. 

** Certainly, Pa! Who else should it be?” 

And there ended the captain’s doubts, for he never again got si. ht 
of the letter, andthe turmoil of preparation for Miss Picklin’s voyage, 
made the house anything but a place for getting answers to imperti- 
nent questions. Paemie, whom the news had made silent and thought- 
ful, let drop a hint or two that she would like to see the letter, buta 
mysterious air, and “‘la! child, you wouldn’t understand it,” was 
eheck enough for her timid curiosity, and she plied her needle upon 
her sister’s wedding dress with patient submission. 

The preparations for the voyage went on swimmingly. The mis- 
sionaries were written to, and willingly consented to chaperon Miss 
Picklin over the seas, provided her union with a pagan was to be 
sanctified by a Christian ceremonial. Miss Picklin replied with vir- 
‘taous promptitude that the cake for the wedding was already soldered 
ap in a tin case, and that she was to be married immediately on her 
arrival, under an awning on the brig’s deck, and she hoped that four 
of the missionaries’ wives woul oblige her by standin z up as her brides- 
maids. Many square fect of codfish were unladen from the Simple 
Susan to make room for boxes and bags, and one large case was 
‘finally shipped, the contents of wh'ch had been shopped for by lad es 
“with families—no bogk of Oriental travels making any allusion to 
‘the sale of such articles in Constantinople, though, in the natural 
course of things, they must be wanted as much in Turkey as in Salem. 

The brig was finally cleared and lay off in the streain, andon the 
evening before the embarkat‘on the missionaries arrived and were in- 
“wited to a tea-party at the Picklins. Miss Picklin had got up a little 
surprise for her friends with which to elose the party—a “ walking 
tableau,” as she termed it, in which she should suddenly make her 
apparition at one door, pass through the room, and go out at the 
other, dressed as a sultana, witha muslin kirtle and satin trowsers.— 
She disappeared accordingly half an hour before the breaking up; and, 

-eonversation rather languishing in her absence, the eldest of the 
umissionaries rose to conclude the evening with a prayer, ia the midst 
of which Miss Picklin passed through the room unperceived—the faces 
af the company being turned to the wall. 

The next morning at daylight the Simple Susan put to sea with a 
fair wind, and at the usual hour for opening the store of Picklin & 
Co. she had dropped below the horizon. Phemie sat upon the end 
of the wharf and watched her till she was out of sight, and the captain 
‘walked up and down between two puncheous of rum which stood at 
the distance of a quarter-deck’s length from each other, and both 
father and daughter were silent. The captain had a confused thougit 
or two besides the grief of parting, and Phemie had feelings quite as 
confased, which were not all made up of sorrow for the loss of her 
sister. Perhaps the reader will be at the trouble of spelling out their 
riddles while I try to let him down softly to the catastrophe of my 
story. 

Without confessing to any ailment wia'ever, the plump Phemic 
paled and thinned from the day of her sister’s departure. Her spinis, 
too, seemed to keep her flesh and colour company, and atthe end ofa 
month the captain was told by one of the good dames of Salem that 
hie had better ask-a physician what ailed her. The doe or could 
make nothing out of it except that she might be fretting for the loss 
of her sister, and he recommended a change of scene and climate.— 
That day Captain Brown, an old mate of [saiah’s, diopped in to eat 
a family dinner and say good-bye, as he was about sailing in the new 
achooner Nancy for the Black Sea—his wife for his only passenger.— 
Of course he would be obliged to drop anchor at Constantinople to 
wait for fair wind up the Bosphorus, and part of his errand was to 
offer to take letters and nicknackeries to Mrs. Keni. Old Pick!in put 
the two things together, and over their glass of wine he proposed t» 


Brown totake Phemie with Mrs. Brown to Constantinople, leave | 
them both there ona visit to Mrs. Keni, till the return of the Nancy | 


from the Black Sea, and then re-embark them for Salem. Phemie 
came into the room just as they were touching glasses on the agrec- 
ment, and when the trip was proposed to her she first colored violent- 
ly, then grew pale and burst into tears ; but consentedto go. And, 
with such preparations as she could make that evening, she was quite 
ready at the appointed hour, and was off with the land breeze the 
mext morning, taking leave of nobody buther father. And this time 
the old man wiped his eycs very often before the departing vessel 
was “hull down,” and was heartily sorry he had let Phemie go with- 
at a great many presents and a creat many more kisses. 
* * * o * * * o 

A fine, breezy Morning at Constantinople! 

Rapidly down the Bosphorus shot the caique of Hassan Keni, bear- 


img its master from his country-house at Dolma-batchi to his ware- 


houses at Galata. Just before the sharp prow rounded away toward 
the Golden Horn, the merchant motioned to the caikjis to rest upon 
their oars, and, standing erect in the slender craft, he strained his 
gaze long and with anxious earnestness toward the Sea of Marmora. 
Not a sail was to be seen coming from the west, except a man-of. wart 
with a crescent flag at the peak, laying off towards Scutari from Se- 
raglio Point, and with a sigh that carried the cloud off his brow, Has- 
san gaily squatted oncc more to his cushions, and the caique sped 
merrily on. [n and Sut, among the vessels at anchor, the airy barque 
threaded her way with the dexterous swiftness cf a bird, when 
suddenly a cable rose beneath her and lifted her half out of the water. 
A vessel newly arrived was hauling in to a close anchorage and they 
had crossed her hawser as it rose to the surface. Pitched headlong 
into the lap of the nearest caikji, the Turk's snowy turban fell into 
the water and was carried by the eddy under the stern of the vessel 
rounding to, and as the caique was driven backward to regain it, the 
bareheaded owner sank back aghast—Simp.e Susan oF SaLem star- 
ing him in the face in golden capitals. * 

“Oh! Mr. Keni! how do you do ?” cried a well-remembered 
voice, as he raised himsel/to fend off by the rudder of the brig. And 
there she stood within two feet of his lips—Miss Picklin in her bridal 
veil, waiting below in expectant modesty, and though surprised by 
his peep into the cabin windows, excusing it as a natural impatience 
in a bridegroom coming to his bride. 

The captain of the Susan, meantime, had looked over the toffrai! 
and recognised his old passenger, and Hassan, who would have given 
a cargo of opium for an hour to compose himself, mounted the ladder 
which was thrown out to him, and stepped from the gangway into 
Miss Picklin’s arms! She had rushed up to receive him, dressed in 
her muslin kirtle and flannel trowsers, though, with her dramatic 
sense of propriety, she had intended to remain below till summoned 
to the bridal. The captain of course kept back from delicacy, but 
the missionaries stood in a cluster gezing on the happy meeting, and 
the sailors looked over their shoulders as they heaved at the windlass. 
As Miss Picklin afterwards remarked, ‘‘ it would have been a tableau 
vivant if the deck had not been so very ditty !” 

Hassan wiped his eyes, for he had replaced his wet turban on his 
head, but what with his-escape from drowning, and what with his 
surprise and embarrassment, (for he had a difficult part to play as the 
reader will presently understand,) he had lost all memory of his little 
stock of English. Miss Picklin drew him gently by the handto the 
quarter-deck, where, under an awnibg fringed with curtains partly 
drawn, stood a table with a loaf of wedding cake upon it, anda bottle 
of wineandabible She nodded to the Rev. Mr. Griffin, who took 
hold of a chair and turned it round, and placing it agaiust his legs 
with the back towards him, looked steadfastly at the happy couple. 

‘** Good morning—good night—your sister—espetta ! per amor’ di 
Dio!” cried the bewildered Hassan, giving utterance to all the En- 
glish he could remember, and seizing the bride by the arm. 

** These ladies are my bridesmaids,” said Miss Picklin, pointing 
to the Missionaries’ wives whe stood by in their bonnets and shawls, 
** [dare say he expected my sister would have come as my bridcs- 
maid!” she added, turning to Mr. Griffin to explain the outbreak 
as she understood it. 

Hassan beat his hand upon his forehead, walled twice up and 
down the quarter deck, looked around over the Gulden Horn as if in 
search of an interpieter to his feelings, and finally walked upto Miss 
Picklin with a look of calm resignation, and addressed to hor and to 
the Rey. Mr. Griffin a speech of three minutes, tn I/alian. Atthe 
close of it he made a very ceremonious salaam, and offered his band 
tothe bride; and, as noone present understood a syllable of what he 
had intended to convey in iis acdress, it was received as probably a 
weleome to Turkey, or perhaps a furmal repetitidn of his ofler of heart 
and hand. At any rate, Miss Picklin took itto be high time to blush 
and take off her glove, and the Rev. Mr. Griffin then bent across the 
back of the chair, joined their hands and went through the cerew ony, 
ring and all. The ladies cathe up, one after another, and kissed the 
bride, and the gentlemen shook hands with Hassan, who reccived 
their good wishes with a curious look of unhappy resiznation, and af- 
ter cutting the cake aud pe:mitting the bride to rete for a moment 
to calm her feelings and put on her bonnet, the bridegroom maae 
rather a peremptory movement of departure, aud the happy couple 
went off in the caique toward Dolma-batchi amid much waving of 
handkerchiefs “‘om the missionaries, and hurrahs from the Salem 
hands of the Simple Susan. 

And now, before giving the reader a translation of the speech of 
Hassan before the wedding, we must go beck to some little events 
which hed taken place one month previously at Constantinople. 

The Nancy arrived off Seragiio Point after a very mmarkable pas- 
sage, having still on her quarter the northwest breeze which had 
stuck to her Jikea bloodhound ever since leaving the has bor of Salem. 
She had brouzht it with her to Constantinople indeed, for twenty or 
thirty veesels waiting a favourable wind to encounter the adverse cur- 
rent of the Bosphorus, were loosing sail and getting under way, and 
the pilot, knowing that the destination of the Nancy was also to the 
Black Sea, strongly dissuaded Captain Brown fiom dropping anchor 
in the Horn, witha chance of loosing the good luck, and lying per- 
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haps a month, wind-bound in harbour. Understanding that the 
eaptain’s only object in stopping was to leave the two ladies with 
Keni the opium merchant, the pilot, who knew his residence at Dol- 
ma-batchi, made signal for a caique, and kept up the Bosphorus. Ar- 
riving opposite the little village of which Hassan's house was one of 
the chief ornaments, the ladies were lowered into the caique and sent 
ashore—expecting of course to be received with open arms by Mrs. 
Keni—and then, spreading all the canvass, the swift little schooner 
sped on her way to Trebisond. 

Hassan sat on the pavilion of his house which looked out on the 
Bosphorus, eating his pillau, for it was the noon of a holiday, and he 
had not been that morning at Galata. Recognising at once the sweet 
face of Phemie as the caique came near the shore, he flew to meet 
her, supposing that the “ Simple Susan” had arrived, and that the 
lady of his love had chosen to come and seek him. The reader will 
understand of course that there was no “ Mrs, Keni.” 

And now to shorten my story. 

Mrs. Brown and Phemie were in Hassan’s own house, with no 
other acquaintanee or protector on that side of the world, and there 
was no possibility of escaping a true explanation. The mistake was 
explained, and explained to Mrs. Brown’s eatisfaction. Phemie was 
the “ daughter” of Captain Pickliu to whom the offer was transmitted, 
and as, by blessed luck, the Nancy had outsailed the Simple Susan, 
Providence seemed to have chosen to set right for once the traverse 
of true love. The English embassy was at Bulgarla, only six miles 
above, on the Bosphorus, and Hassan and his mother and sisters, and 
Mrs. Brown and Phemie were soon on their way thither in swift 
caiques, and the happy couple were wedded by the English chaplain. 
The arrival of the Simple Sasan was of course looked for, by both 
Hassan and his bride, with no little dismay. She had met with con- 
trary winds on the Atlantic, and had been caught in the Archipelago 
by a Levanter, and from the damage of the last she had been obliged 
to come to anchor off the little island of Paros and repair. This had 
been a job of six weeks, and meantime the Nancy had given 
them the go-by, and reached Constantinople. 

Hassan wes daily on the look-out for the brig in his trips to town, 
and on the morning of her arrival, his mind being put at ease for the 
day by his glance toward the Sea of Marmora, the stumbling so sud- 
denly and so unprepared on the object of his dread, completely be- 
wildered and unnerved him. Through all his confusion, however, 
and all the awkwardness of his situation, there ran a feeling of self- 
condemnation, as well as pity for Miss Picklin ; and this had driven 
him to the catastrophe described above. He felt that he owed her 
some reparation, and as the religion in which he was educated did 
not forbid a plurality of wives, and there was no knowing but possibly 
she might be inclined to “do in Turkey as Turkeys do,” he felt it in. . 
eumbent on himself to state the fact of his previous marriage, and 
then offer ner the privilege of becoming Mrs. Keni, No. 2, if she chose 
to accept it. As he had no English at his command, he stated a di- 
Jemma and made his offer inthe best language he had—Ita!ian—and | 
with the result the reader has been made acquainted. 


Of the return passage of Miss Pieklin,y formerly Mrs. Keni, under | 
the charge of Captain and Mrs. Brown, in the schooner Nancy, I 
have never learned the particulars. She arrived in Salem in very 
good hea!th, however, and has since been distinguished principally 
by her sympathy for widows—based on what, I cannot positively 
say. She resides at presentin Salem with her father, Captain Pick- 
lin, who isstill the consignee of the heuse of Keni, having made 
one yoyage vut to see the children of his daughter Phemie and 
strengthen the mercantile connection. His old age is creeping on 
him, undistinguished by anything except the monomania of reading 
the letters from his son-in-law at least a hundred times, and then wa- 
fering them up over the fire-place of his counting.room—in doubt, 
apparently, whether he rightly understands the contents. 


re ee 


DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


In Senate, on Monday, no business was done, but the passage of the 
customary resolutions in honor of the memory of a deceased member, 
Hon. S. L. Southard; and in the House the same melanchoiy duty was 
eg ti in honor of Mr. Hastings, late member from Massachusetts. 

oth Houses then adjourned the public business until Wednesday. 

In the House on Saturday, the Provisional Land Bill was returned 
from the Senate with an amendment, and passed. The amendment 
simply postpones the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, 
which was to take place on the Ist of July, urtil after the Ist of August. 
The amendment was proposed as a compromise, by Mr. Evans, in the 
Senate, and was there two days debated, but in the House it was speedi- 
ly disposed of, under the operation of the previous question. 

The Navy Appropriation Bill, as amended in the Senate, is gow be- 
fore the House, and it is said that the amendments of the Senate will 
hardly be concurred in. The Senate are discussing the amendments re- 
ported by the Military Committee to the House Bill making appropria- 
tions for the Military service. 

The Bill to provide indemnity for French Spoliations prior to 1801, is 
under debate in Committee of the Whole, in the House. It will be re- 
eollected that claims on the French Government for these spoliations 








were waived by treaty, The United States Government having there- 
fore assumed the debt of the French to the claimants, is bound to in- 
demnify them. 

Much sensation was created in the House on Saturday by the receipt 
of a message from the President stating that he had signed the Appor- 
tionment Bill, but had deposited in the State Department a paper con- 
taining several objections which he had taken to the bill, 

Mr. Adams said this message was unprecedented inthe history of the 
country. The Constitution provided that if the President approve a bill 
he shall sign it—if not, he shall return it with his objections. But that 
this system of signing a bill and at the same time protesting against its 
enactments, was a novelty dangerous and alarming. After speaking at 
much length, he moved that the message be referred to a select commit- 
tee, who should be authorised to send for persons and papers. Mr. Wise 
attempted to justify the conduct of the President, and to find a precedent 
in a message of Gen. Jackson, of May 31st, 1850, accompanying a bill 
providing appropriations for a road in the Territory of Michigan. The 
House adjourned at a late hour, without taking the question of Mr. Ad- 
am’s amendment. 


rr . 
CROTON WATER. 


On Monday, the Croton Water was admitted into the reservoir near 
86th street, with appropriate ceremonies. This reservoir covers an area 
of thirty-two acres, and its average depth is about thirty feet. The offi- 
cials who made themselves remarkable on this occasion, appear to have 
been principally so from the fact that water could not float them above 
the dead level of bathos which has ever been from time immemorial the 
characteristic ef the oratorical ‘“ spludges” of municipal dignitaries. 
We annex the opening paragraph of the one watery speech as par- 
ticularly rich :—“I beg, on behalf of my associates and self, to present 
to the Fire Department of the City of New York, the Aqueduct Boat, 
* The Croton Maid of Croton Lake.’ We give her to you as launched 
from the Aqueduct into the Basin of 32 acres. We give her to you as 
emblematical of the capacity of the Aqueduct to introduce an abun- 
dant supply of water for the great object of your organizatien—the ex- 
tinguislfment of fires. The boat is 16 feet in length, has 4 feet breadth 
of beam, and carries 6 persons.” 

Dean Swift could not have given a better specimen of the art of sink- 
ing in Poetry. The pompous title Croton Maid of Croton Lake, launched 
into a basin of precisely thirty-two acres, shows that the Water Com- 
missioners have an eye to the measurement of acres as well as of feet in 
their poetical marches. And then again that the tub aforesaid is emb!le- 
matical of the capacity of the aqueduct, because that she carries six 
men, is not so clearly expressed as the worthy speaker intended, though 
there is no doubt that he meant,.well enough. The whole speech is of a 
similarly ridiculous character. But whatever they may be as speech-ma- 
kers, as Water Commissioners they deserve all praise, for they have in- 
deed given us an aqueduct, constructed in the most substantial as well 
ag tasteful manner, where ornament was admissible, ‘‘ whose length and 
size is greater than any similar work of ancient or modern times.” 
The length of the aqueduct is 45 miles. 








Reivuen or A Pitcrim.—In the ship Ontario, from London, arrived 
on Munday, came passenger Miss Harriett Livermore, on her return 
from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The earnest and sincere devotion 
of Miss Livermore to the call which she believes herself to have receiv- 
ed from on high, “to preach the gospel to every creature,” has carried 
her through scenes and dangers from which a man’s heart might well 
shrink. Alone and unprotected, save by him who holds the waters in 
the hollow of His hand, she has twice visited Jerusalem, and twice He 
haa returned her in safety to her friends. 


{<> Dayton & Newman have in press, and wiil shortly issue, a new 
work entitled Emma, or the Lust Found, which we are assured will be 
found deeply interesting. 








~ (F In October last, Mr. Richard W. Redfield, the then cashier of 
the Commercial Bank of this city, having been charged with embezzling 
the funds of the said bank to the amount of $56,000 left the city for Eng- 
land, where he has since resided. On Monday Mr. Redfield arrived in 
this city from London and immediately proceeded to the Police Office, 
where he voluntarily surrendered himself. After visiting his family in 
company with an officer he returned to the Police Office, and was com- 
mitted to prison by Justice Parker to answer. 








{> The ancient tribe of Natick Indians in Massachusetts, are now 
reduced to a single individual. About eight years ago, several families 
of the tribe lived at the place called Natick. 
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From Graham's Magazine. 


THE BRIDAL. 
A SCENE FROM REAL LIFE. 
BY ROBERT MORRIS. 


The scene was one of mirth, and joy, and loveliness and beauty. 
Two spacious parlors had been thrown open in one of the largest 
houses in Arch street. Lights had glittered in the various chambers 
since early sundown—carriages by dozens had driven up to the door, 
each freighted with friends or relatives, so that the world without 
found little difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that some extraor- 
dinary scene of festivity was in progress within the walls of that 
spacious mansion. 

It was about nine o’clock when we entered. The two large par- 
lors, brilliantly illuminated by gas, and glittering with a rich collec- 
tion of young and beautiful females, each dressed in the most taste- 
ful or gorgeous manner, presented a scene truly magnificent. For a 
moment the eye seemed to quail before the general flash, while the 
mind grew dizzy ; but these feelings lasted but for the instant, as 
friends were to be met on all sides, and we soon found ourselves ming- 
ling in the giddy and trifling conversation that too many of our fair 
countrywomen seem to delight in on such occasions. Still, as the 
first flash passed by, we paused to contemplate the scene in a calmer 
and more meditative spirit. 

The party was a “ Bridal” one, and the bride was the daughter of 
one of our most respectable merchants, a worthy, good-hearted man, 
who had devoted himself to his business, and paid no attention what- 
ever to the frivolities of fashionable life. The bride seemed very 
young—not more than sixteen or seventeen. She could not be re- 
garded as beautiful in the general appreciation of the word, and yet 
she had one of the sweetest faces we ever saw. She had soft blue 
eyes, brown hair which fell over her shoulders in ringlets, a pretty 
and expressive mouth, with teeth that appeared to us faultless. Her 
complexion was clear, but her face looked rather pale, although at 
times it became flushed and ruddy like the rose. Her dress was of 
the richest white satin, and the ornaments of her hair and neck and 
wrists consisted almost exclusively of pearls. Her frame was slight 
and full of symmetry, and her voice was remarkable for the gentle- 
ness and amiability of its tone. We gazed upon her calmly _for 
many minutes, and the thought passed through our mind—‘ So 
young, so fair, so delicate, so happy, and yet so willing to enter upon 
the severe responsibilities of the wife and the mother.” “ Who,” we 
inquired of ourselves, may read that young creature’s destiny ? 
Doubtless she loves the object of her choice with a woman’s virgin 
and devotedjlove—doubtless she believes that the next sixteen years of 
her life will prove radiant with happiness, even more so than the girl- 
ish and sunny period which has but just gone by—and doubtless the 


necessary requisites of mind and disposition to render her happy. 
And yet how often has the bright cup of joy been dashed from the 
lips of woman when about to quaff it! How often does man prove 
recreant and false! How often is he won from his home and his 
young wife, whose heart gives way slowly, bat fatally and steadily, 
under the influence of such indifference and neglect!” But we 
paused and dismissed these gloomy reftections. The nuptial cere- 
mony was pronounced—for a moment all was breathless silence— 
and then the busy hum broke forth as audibly asever. The wedding 
was a brilliant one in all respects. It was fullowed up by party after 
party, so that nearly a month rolled away before the giddy round 
was over. The only one who did not appear to mingle fully m the 
general feeling, was the mother of the bride. She loved her daugh- 
ter so tenderly that it seemed impossible for her to consign her to oth- 
er hands. She was one of those women who devote themselves 
wholly to their children and who have no world without them. On 
the night of the wedding a tear would occasionally roll down her 
cheek as she gazed upon her chaste child, and as a tide of maternal 
Tecollections melted all her soul ! 


2 ° bad * * * * * 


The world rolled on. We frequently saw the young bride in the 
streets, and her cousin, who was vur immediate neighbor, spoke of 
her prospects as cheering and happy. But one evening, just after 

own, and less than a year since we had seen each other at the 
wedding, he called, and with rather a grave aspect invited us to ac- 
company him for a few minutes to the house of his aunt—the same 
house that had glittered with so much light, and re.echoed with so 
much laughter on the night of the Bridal. We proceeded along 
calmly, for although somewhat struck by the sedate aspect of our 
friend, it did not excite much surprise. On arriving at the house, the 
first objects that attracted attention were the closed and craped win- 
dows, and the awful silence that seemed to “ breathe and sadden all 
around.” Oonr friend still refrained from speaking, but led on to the 
Chamber of Death ! Our worst apprehensions were realized. The 
fair young creature, who less than a year befere had stood before us 
radiant with loveliness and hope, was now still, pale, and cold in the 
iey embrace of death. Her last agonies were dreadful, but the sweet, 
soft emile, that told of a gentle hea:t, still lingered on her features. 
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Her infant survived,—but the sudden decease of that cherished one 


shed a gloom over that home and its happy household, which is not 
yet totally dispelled. The windows of the dwelling are still bowed, 
and the afflicted mother, although a sincere Christian, and anx- 
ious to yield in a Christian spir‘t to the decrees of Divine Providence, 
frequently finds herself melting in tears, and her whole soul convul- 
sed with grief at the memory of her dear Clara. 

And such are human hopes and expectations. 


— 


PORK. 


FROM ‘FOREST LIFE,” BY MRS. CLAVERS. 

Sir Walter Scott in his introduction to the “Talisman,” says, that 
“whilst warring in the Holy Land, King Richard was seized with an 
aGue. He became convalescent, and the first symptom of his recovery 
was a violent longing for pork.” This is the only historical notice 
which I have been able to discover of the connection or rapport between 
pork and ague, but here they are evidently ‘in a concatenation accord- 
ingly ;’ and this one instance is amply sufficient to satisfy the unpreju- 
diced mind that human nature, high and low, is every where the same. 
The Wolverine in his log hut need not blush for a penchant which has 
been sanctioned and rendered classical by the hervic example of Rich- 
ard the lion-hearted. It is true the king’s ague was the consequence of 
being exposed to the burning heats of Palestine, enclosed in iron, like a 
waflie ; ours, the effect of as hot a sun, boiling the moist meadows and 
cooking man by steam, like a potato. The result is the same. 

And the appetite for pork—nay, this is a cold term—the affection for 
pork, so far as my observation in this Western world extends, is a natu- 
ral consequent upon ague, as shadow follows substance or flattery power. 
In our neighborhood, where ever body has, or bas had, or expects to 
have ague—where indeed ague begins to be looked upon as a condition 
of humanity—pork, the beau ideal of good cheer every where in this re- 
gion, bears also the highest reputation as an abracadabra. Those who 
are already shaking, will often ascribe their low estate to a lack of this 
indispensable luxury, and expect certain relief w be the eonsequence of a 
fresh supply. ‘If I only had some pork!’ they exclaim pathetically. 
And when the fates are propitious and the necessary sacrifices are com- 
po, they do not take the remedy on the homeopathic plan. They 

ave no faith in infinitesimal doses. As muchas can be swallowed, three 
times per diem, is the usual prescription; whether intended as preven- 
tive or as cure—as a relief for present ills or a talisman against those 
which may come. And many of the stout old settlers adhere to this re- 
gimen with a religious strictness which implies full faith. To them 
‘sweetnin’’ is nothing; nor ‘garden-saase ;’ nor even whiskey itself, un- 
less pork crown the good cheer, or at least play the part of piece de ré- 
sistauce, be the occasion what it may. To them, ‘killing time,’ so dread- 
ed by trevellers in America, affords a sort of Saturnalia. They do not 
approve the saying that ‘one may have too much of a good thing.’ Of 


_ ‘fresh’—which term includes every description of unsalted meat—they 
youth who has won that gentle heart believes that he possesses the | 


soon tire; with respect to pork they are insatiable. They are certainly 
practical believers in extreme unctien. 

This exalted estimate is often exhibited incidentally. Is it desirable 
te awaken your compassion and relax your purse strings? You are told, 
with a pensive sigh, that the complainant has not had a bit of meat in 
a menth—meat having but one signification with us. Is the rising pros- 
perity or overflowing abundance of a family to be typified? ‘They have 
as much pork as they can eat’ In short, if we should set about con- 
triving a Western emblem ef happiness and plenty—something that 
should mean all that the ancients associated with Amalthea’s horn and 
a little more—I believe nothing could be found so closely significant as a 
magnificent porker—six inches on the ribs, and weighing from three to 
six hundred pounds. 

From ali this it follows, as a matter of course, that we take excellent 
care of these greasy treasures. Their privileges among us afe unlimited 
—indeed they are generally preferred te their human dependants, in all 
ordinances devised for the public well-being. Not the sacred cow of Isis 
was the subject of more reverential attention. They form the theme of 
much anxious consulation at our town meetings, and the result has hi- 
therto been to make them free commoners; i. e. to give them unbounded 
range of the fields and gardens of the neighborhood, since few fences can 
be found in a new country which Will held good against so enterprising a 
forager when sent out to get his own living. This arrangement is, to be 
sure, rather trying to those who atiempt to keep gardens; but who ever 
thought of putting ‘ garding-saase’ in comparison with pork? 

Some people have professed to find a connection between national 
character and national food. They have imagined the waveless calm of 
the German to have some mysterious affinity with the cool and heavy 
nature of his beloved cabbage ; the mercurial agility of the Frenchman 
with the saltatory propensities of the frog; the remarkable modesty of 
the Englishman with the blushing red of the half-cooked beef in which 
he is said to delight; and the tameless wildness of our own Indians with 
that of their venison which must be chased before it can be eaten. But 
we protest against such illiberal pseudo-philosophers and their doctrine. 
We are not greater gormandizers than our neighbors. We do not, tobe 
sure, like to be penned up, but we are slow in jumping fences, Our pro- 
clivity to pork is not fairly to be considered so much typical of the cha- 
racteristics of the inhabitants, as of the exuberant fatness of their soi). 
And we are not at all prone to cut our own throats as we swim in ‘the 
tide of commercial prosperity.’ 
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THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS. 


BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. . 
PART I. 

Serene in the moonlight the pure flowers lay ; _ 
All was still save the plash of the fountain’s soft play ; 
And white as its foam gleamed the walls of the palace ; 
But within were hot lips quaffing fire from the chalice ; 
For Herod, the Tetrarch, was feasting that night ; 
‘The lords of Macherus, and brave was the sight! 
Yet mournful the contrast, without and within, 
Here were purity, peace,—there were riot and sin ! 
The vast and magnificent banquetting room 
Was of marble, Egyptian, in form and in gloom ; 
And around, wild and dark, as a demon’s dread thought, 
Strange shapes, full of terror, yet beauty, were wrought. 
Th’ ineffable sorrow; that dwells in the face 
Of the Sphynx, wore a soft and mysterious grace, 
Dim, even amid the full flood of light poured, 
From a thousand high clustering lamps on the board ; 
Theselamps,—each a serpent of jewel and gold,— 
That seemed to hiss forth the fierce ftame as it rolled. 
Back flashed to that ray the rich vessels that lay 
Profuse on the tables in brilliant array ; 
And clear thro’ the crystal the glowing wine gleamed, 
And dazzling the robes of the revellers seemed, 
While Herod, the eagle.eyed, ruled o'er the scene, 
A lion in spigit, a monarch in mien. 


The goblet was foaming, the revel rose high. 
There were pride and fierce joy in the haughty king's eye, 
For his chiefs and his captains bowed low at his word, 
And the feast was right royal that burden’d the board. 


Lo! light as a star thro’ a gathered cloud stealing, 
What spirit glanced in ’mid the guard at the door ? 
Their stern bands divide, a fair figure revealing ; 

She bounds, in her beauty, the dim threshold o'er. 


Her dark eyes are lovely with tenderest truth ; 

The bloom on her cheek is the blossom of youth ; 
And the smile that steals thro’ it, is rich with the ray 
Of a heart full of love and of innocent play. 


Soft fall her fair tresses her light form around ; 
Soft fall her fair tresses, nor braided nor bound ; 
And her white robe is loose, and her dimpled arms bare ; 
For she is but a child, without trouble or care ; 


Now round the glad vision wild music is heard,— 

Is she gifted with winglets of fairy or bird ; 

For, lo! as if borne on the waves of that sound, 

With white arms upwreathing, she floats from the ground. 


Still glistens the goblet,—’tis heeded no more ! 

And the jest and the song of the banquet are o’er ; 
For the revellers, spell-bound by beauty and grace, 
Have forgotten all earth, save that form and that face. 


It is done !—for one moment, mute, motionless, fair, 
The phantom of light pauses playfully there ; 

The next, blushing richly, once more it takes wing, 
And kneels at the footstool of Herod the King. 


Her young head is drooping, her eyes are bent low, 
Her hands meekly crossed on her bosom of snow, 
And, veiling her figure, her shining hair flows, 
While Herod, flushed high with the revel, arose. 


Outspake the rash monarch,—‘* Now, maiden, impart, 

Ere thou leave us, the loftiest hope of thy heart ! 

By the God of my fathers ! what e’er it may be,— 
othe half of my kingdom.—'tis granted to thee !”” 


The girl, half-bewildered, uplifted her eyes, 

Dilated with timid delight and surprise, 

And a swift, glowing smile o’er her happy face stole, 
As if some sunny wish had just broke in her soul. 


Will she tell it? Ah,ne! She,has caught the wild gleam 
Of a soldier’s dark eye, and she starts from her dream ; 
Falters forth her sweet gratitude,—veils her fair frame,— 
And glides from the presence, all glowing with shame. 


PART II. 
Of costly cedar, rarely carved, the royal chambers ceiling, 
The columned walls, of marble rich, its brightest hues revealing ; 
Around the room a starry smile, the lamp of crystal shed, 
But warmest lay its lustre on a noble lady’s head ; 
Her dark hair, bound with burning gems, whose fitful lightning glow, 
Is tame beside the wild, black eyes that proudly ftash below : 


‘ 
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| The Jewish rose and olive blend their beauty in her face ; 

| She bears her in her high estate with an imperial grace ; 

_ All gorgeous glows with orient gold the broidery of her vest ; 

_ With precious stones its purple fold is clasped upon hex breast ; 

| She gazes from her lattice forth. What sees the lady there ? 

| A strange, wild beauty crowns the scene,—but she has other care ! 

| Far off fair Moab’s emerald slopes, and Jordan’s lovely vale ; 

| And nearer,—heights where ficetest foot of wild gazelle would fail 
While crowning every verdant ridge, like drifts of moonlit snow, 

| Rich palaces and temples rise, around, above, below, 

, Gleaming thro’ groves of terebinth, of palm, and sycamore, 

| Where the swift torrents dashing free, their mountain music pour ; 

And arched o’er all, the Eastern heaven lights up with glory rare 

| The landscape’s wild magnificence ;—but she has other care ! 

| Why flings she thus, with gesture fierce, her silent lute aside ? 

| Some deep emotion chafes her soul with more than wonted pride ; 
Bat, hark ! a sound has reached her heart, inaudible elsewhere, 

And hushed, to melting tenderness, the storm of passion there ! 

_ The far-off fall of fairy feet, that fly in fairy glee, 
A voice, that warbles wildly sweet, some Jewish melody ! 

| She comes! her own Salomé comes ! her pure and blooming child ! 
She comes, and anger yields to love, and sorrow is beguiled : 


She murmurs of the monarch’s vow with girlish laugh and jest :— 
‘* Now choose me a gift and well ! 
There areso many joys I covet! 


| 
| 
| Her singing bird ! low nestling now upon the parent breast, 


Shall I ask for a young gazelle ? 
*T would be more than the world to me ; 
} Fieet and wild as the wind, 
Oh ! how I would cherish and love it! 
| With flowers its neck I'd bind, 
And joy im its graceful glee. 
t “Shall I ask for a gem of light, 
To braid in my flowing ringlets ? 

Like a star thro’ the veil of night, 
Would glisten its glorious hue ; 
| Ora radiant bird to close 
Its beautiful waving winglets 
On my bosom in soft repose, 
And share my love with you!” 


| She paused,—bewildered, terror-struck ; for, in her mother’s soul, 
| Roused by the promise of the king, beyond her weak control, 
_ The exulting tempest of Revenge and Pride, raged wild and high, 
| And sent its storm-cloud to her brow, its lightning to her eye ! 
Her haughty lip was quivering with anger and disdain, 
Her beauteous, jewelled hands were clenched, as if from sudden pain. 


“ Forgive,” Salomé faltering cried, “‘ Forgive my childish glee ! 
’T was selfish, vain,—oh ! look not thus! but let me ask for thee !” 
Then smiled,—it was a deadly smile,—that lady on her child, 
_ And “ Swear thou’lt do my bidding now !” she cried in accents wild: 
‘* Ah! when, from earliest ehildhood’s hour, did I thine anger dare! 
Yet, since an oath thy wish must seal,—by Judah’s hopes I swear !” 
Herodias stooped,—one whisper brief !—was it a serpent’s hiss, 
That thus the maiden starts and shrinks beneath the woman's kiss ? 
A moment’s pause of doubt and dread !—then wild the victim knelt,— 
“ Take, take my worthless life instead! Oh! if thou e’er hast felt 
A mother’s love,—thou canst not doom—no, no ! ’twas but a jest ! 
Speak !—speak ! and let me fly once more, confiding to thy breast |” 
A hollow and sepulchral tone was hers who made reply : 
‘“« The oath ! the oath !—remember girl ! ’tis registered on high !” 
Salomé rose,—mute, moveless stood as marble, save in breath, 
Half senseless in her cold despair her young cheek blanched like death! 
But an hour since, so joyous, fond, withuut a grief orcare, 
‘Now struck with wo unspeakable,—how dread a change was there! 
“ It shall be done !” was that the voice that rang se gaily sweet, 
When, innocent and blest she came, but now, with flying feet ? 
** It shall be done !”” she turns to go, but, ere she gains the door, 
One look of wordless, deep reproach she backward casts,—no more £ 
But late she sprang the threshold o’er, a light and blooming child 
Now, reckless, in her grief she goes a woman stern and wild. 


_ PART IL. 
With pallid cheek, dishevelled hair, and wildly gleaming eyes, 
Once more before the banquetters, @ fearful phantom flies ! 
Once more at Herod’s fect it falls, and cold with nameless dread, 
The wondering monarch bends to hear. A voice as from the dead, 
From those pale lips, shrieks madly forth “Thy promise, king, I claim, 
And if the grant be foulest guilt,—not mine,—not mine the blame ! 
Quick, quick recall that reckless vow, or strike thy dagger here, 
Ere yet this voice demand a gift that chills my soul with fear! 
Heaven's curse upon the fatal grace that idly charmed thine eyes ! 
Oh ! better had I ne’er been born than be the sacrifice ! 
The word I speak will blanch thy cheek, if human heart be thine, 
It was a fiend in human form that murmured it to mine. 
To die for me ! a thoughtless child ! for me must blood be shed ! 
Bend low,—lest angels hear me ask !—oh ! God!—the Baptist’s head? 
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OUR WEEKLY GossIP. 


Before the publication of our next, the anniversary of the Declaration 
of the Independence of the United States, will have been celebrated with 
the usual spirit, which ever has, and we trust ever will, animate Ameri- 
can citizens. As appropriate to the occasion we have given a portion of 
our space this week to a famous patriotic song. Were it necessary, we 
might here repeat the proper sentiments which such an occasion prompts ; 
but we have little space to spare, and believe our readers to be as capable 
of thinking for themselves as we are of speaking for them. One word 
only of caution have we—T'emperance. Not merely in drink, but in 
eating ; and not in those only, but in exereise and excitement must mode- 
ration be remembered, for the ardent sun of the season should warn all 
to beware of that over-excitement which will be followed by exhaustion, 
even if not attended by accident or provocation of disease. 

In another place will be found the record of the end of the second mad 
demonstration in Rhode Island. There we have spoken of the affair in 
a tone of levity; for in its complexion, considered as a military demon- 
stration it can take no other aspect. Mr. Dorr and his aiders and abet- 
tors have now reached a position of positive contempt from which they 
can never recover; and we do hope that the peaceful citizens of Rhode 
Island will fow be permitted to return to the quiet pursuit of their avo- 


cations. As a lesson tu demagogues, the termination is impressive, and 
its effects will be lasting. 


At Washington, our chief Magistrate appears to have stumbled into 
a new hobble. His step in reference to the Apportionment bill is un- 
precedented. Gen. Jackson sent to the House, a bill signed, with a 
message that he did it without admitting the propriety of a possible con- 
struction which might be put upon one clause. Mr. Tyler signs a bill, 
and files, in the Secretary of State’s office, a protest against a leading 
feature of it, the execution of which cannot be legally avoided if the bill 
is considered a law. There is as much difference between the twe cases, 
as there is between the two men. Gen. Jackson could undoubtedly do 
wrong things, but they never had that appearance of folly and fatuity 
about them which made you despise the man. Mr. Tyler, on the other 
hand, will take steps which require a great deal of explanation certainly, 
to make them seem: other than ridiculous.—The rumors of changes in 
his cabinet, throwing out all the present members but Judge Upshur, we 
religiously believe will prove true and well-founded, and that Judge 
Upshur’s associates will be—Ex-Govy. Cass, Ex-Gov. Marcy, and Caleb 
Cushing. But, as Ritchie used to say, before people laughed him out 
of it, Nous Verrons. 

It will be seen by an advertisement in another place, that the fourth 
of the shilling Extras of the Brother Jonathan will be published next 
week. The publishers have expressed their opinion of it in the advertise- 
ment—the public will render theirs by and by—but the editorial we says 
nothing “ for obvious reasons,” as the blind man said, when he declined 
to pass judgment upon colors. 

—— a 


HOW IT IS DONE. 


There is no manner of use in depriving men of one employment—of 
one mode of excitement—of one pursuit or hobby, however mischievous 
either may be, without at the sathe time offering them something asa 
substitute—something to fill up the gap which ‘the thing abstracted 
leaves. Thegreat task-master, the worse than Egyptian task-master, is 
sure to creep in. Remember the old ‘infant mind” distich— 

“ For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do!”’ F 

For many a long year good, earnest, sincere men toiled in the cause 
of temperance—and what good did it answer? They told the drunkard 
that he was a brute—as if he did not know it already: That he was ru- 
ining body and soul—as if he could no* see the one commencing to decay 
at the end of his nose, and feel that the othe: was dying out within him, 














sinking nearer and nearer to idiocy with every debauch—smouldering 
out instant by instant with every drop of the poisen he imbibed--corrod- 
ing, rusting: They called to the inebriate, ‘Stand apart from us—de- 
graded!’ as if the humiliated wretch did not already feel that he was une 
of the Pariah caste among civilized people—the loathed, the contemned. 
They said—you have ruined your families! And the drunkards an- 
swered, “‘Good God! Do we not know and bitterly feel that already ¢ 
Who shall help us, when even the eye of affection is dimmed with dis- 
gust as it looks upon us; and the hearts which should beat responsive 
with our joys and sorrows, find sorrow in the first and cannot appreci- 
ate thelast! Why trample on the fallen, as you tell them they cannot 
rise? Leave us alone—to die in the ditch!” 

A new light has broken. New missionaries have gone forth. Dis- 


carding the thunders, avoiding the threats of punishment, they whisper 
consolation; and bear in their hand the olive branch. They do not de 
nounce, but entreat. 


but, “approach, men!” 


Their language is not—‘‘ avaunt! ye miserable,” 
Men! The drunkard started from his sleepat 
the sound, for the word man had passed from his vocabulary, except as 
the designation of what he once was, but never could be again—for so 
these temperance visitors told him in their actions, if not in their words 
—and all the world assented. 

Forward at this kind invitation came a staggering crew—the steam of 
the last wassail—the mud of the last wallowing still sticking to their 
persons. They doubted yet, and when the messengers of mercy would 
have taken them by the hand, they looked to see if he who tendered one 
hand in friendship did not hold a scourge in the other. They looked to 
the lips which opened to speak to them, for curses, aud were told that 
blessings were still within their reach. They listened for maledictions, 
and heard invitations. They waited to hear the oft told story, you are hope- 
lessly lost, and they heard kind voices bidding them back to peace and 
happiness. And gentle woman, the sex that to its honor never was 
drunken, came down from her high station to solace and encourage the 
unfortunate. 

Unfortunate? Yes. Is not he unfortunate who lingers in the fasci- 
nation of the serpent? Is not he unfortunate who has left no free will or 
moral agency to resist the spirit of the tempter? The great mistake, 
which lasted for years, was treating these men as if they could not recover 
from their moral lethargy, and shake off their physical debasement. The * 
goat, once drunk, will not drink again. The inebriated monkey will 
stagger away from the bowl. And is man, made in God’s image, but a 
little lower than the angels, in his reason incapable of what a brute can 
do in his instinct? Away with the imputation upon the wisdom of him 
who made us ! 

It is done away with. The captives to alcohol have discovered that 
the Wasninetont1ans do not call them up merely to rattle their chains 
for oratorical effect—to picture their cases to point a moral, to be ad- 


dressed to the temperate who need no repentance. No—they break the 
chains. They offer the degraded an asylum among their friends again— 


a position among the respectable—encouragement to do well once more, 
and to prove that it requires only resolution and energy to shake off the last 
vestige of their disgrace. And in this way have disenthralled thousands 
come up to be witnesses for the good cause, pilots to those who weuld 
follow them from turmoil to peacée—from unhappy debauch and feverish 
excitement to temperance and contentment. 

But man is gregarious. Wine has been drunk, not because the taste 
was good, but because men drink it together—not so much because i; 
pleases the palate, as because it makes the heart glad, Take away these 
pleasures, mockery though they seem to the reformed, and you must pro- 
vide him something else. However glorious the promised land of tem- 
perance may look in the future, there is still’ a desert to pass before it is 
reached; and the pilgrims will sigh again for the ale-pots of their mo- 
dern Egypt, from the bondage of which they have escaped ! Manna must 
be sought for, then—manna for the mind. Innocent recreation and cheer- 
ful excitement must be found to humor these gregariousness, and provide 
them with healthy excitement, in"eu of that unhealthy excitement which 
they have lost. 

Proselytism—temperance gatherings—temperance speeches—tempe- 
rance songs, are the approved, popular and ‘efficient substitutes for old 
“rum gatherings.” And in the songs in particular we find people mo 
ving with a perfect rush. Bacchus is bearded in his dens; and the very 
chaps who used to troll forth the sentimental drinking ditties, are now 
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the choristers of temperance. They have new songs to their old tunes 
—cold water has crowded the “‘rosy” out of metre, save when wine is 
introduced to be anathematized, as, aforetime, from Anacteon down, it 
had been apostrophised as the one good thing. 

New songs are written every day; prepared for every special occasion. 
The very penny print-shops sell temperance songsters along with their 
dream-books, valentines, and ready oracles. Radical and thorough is 
the reformation—and it will last too. Not only are songs of the ruder 
class written, but every body is coming to the work of turning the tune. 
ful nine into a Parnassian Temperance Committee. It was only the 
other day that we received the offering of a highly gifted lady to the 
good cause—‘‘ The Temperance Lyre.’’* It is a collection of songs with 
the music, all well known and popular airs—and not a few of them 
among those which elected Gen. Harrison to the Presidency, ‘by bal- 
lad.”” May they be as successful in the temperance cause! And theie 
is no reason under heaven why they should not. 

Among the music ineluded in the selection are—A Boat,a Boat—God 
Save the King—Long Time Ago—Life Let us Cherish—Hail to the 
Chief—Scotland’s Burning—Malbrook—The Campbells are Coming— 
Rory O’More—In the Days when We went Gypsying—Bonnets of Blue 
—Blue Eyed Mary—John Anderson My Joe—and many more, glees, 
catches, and airs; the main object being to select such things as all in a 
mixed audience can follow. This, after all, is the sort of preaching to do 
good—for when a man sings himself into a good resolution, he is much 
more likely to keep it than when he is preached into it—perchance against 
his will. Right glad are we to welcome this little book—and we have 
not a doubt that it will be a part of the furniture of every place of tem- 
perance convocation in a month. ‘There are songs in it appropriate for 
the Fourth—and some of them will be sung on that day. True inde- 


pendence is the motto, merit, and tendency of the Temperance Refor- 
mation, 





* Tue Temperance Lyre. A collection of original Songs, arranged and 
adapted to the most popular Music of the day. By Mrs. Mary 8. B. Dana, author 
of the “ Southern Harp,” &c. New York: Dayton & Newman. 
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THE STORM IN A TEA-POT. 


Fee! Faw Fum! 
I sme} the blood of a charter man, 
And by the Hokey I'll have some! 
([Dorric Lyrics. 
Hoo-rah! 


For Gov. Dorr! . 


(Stammm—Banc ! 


“Gov. Dorr with a Portrait,” designed by Fleet,—a line engraving, running 
from Rhode Island, to Texas. (Dem. Macazine anv U.S. Review. 


On Tuesday morning, June 28, in the year of grace eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, a detachment of the regular miltia of Rhode Island, 
500 strong, banded for the support of law and order, under Col. Brown, 
left Greenfield for Chepatchet, eight miles distant, where, on a hill, Gov. 
Dorr was entrenched, with an army ‘1000 strong.” A scouting party 
of TWELVE MEN, who pushed on half a mile in advance, entered the 
Cuepratcuet Fort, where blood and thunder has been brewed, and 
whence the proclamations and “ general orders’ of Gov. Dorr have issu- 
ed; and upon the appearance of this formidable numerical force, the 
men itt camp fled in confusion, and the Dorric fortifications were taken 
possession of by the detachment of twelve, without firing a gun! Five 
field pieces were found in the fort, a large number of muskets an | rifles, 
which had discharged their owners, some pikes, some ammunition, and 
some old shoes kicked off as the wearers ran. 

The main body (500) then came up and took possession of Chepatchet 
The other forces of the State were forming round the village. Martial 
law had been proclaimed through the State, and at the date of the ad- 
vices when this paper went to press, 100- prisoners were taken, and 
more were constantly being captured. As the forces under Col. Broyn 
entered the village, they were fired upon, and the fire was returned. No- 
body was killed in the regular militia, and we have heard of none among 
the others. The only man who ran of the assailing force, was one who 
carried the inteiligence to Providence, of the fall of Chepatchet. He 
fainted from exhaustion on his arrival. 

And where all this time was Gov. Dorr? On Monday noon he was 
seen at Chepachet ‘dressed in a frock coat, witha ‘leathern girdle a- 
bout his loins,’ not eating locusts and wild honey, but armed to the tecth, 
ais girdle stuck full of pistols, say some ten or a dozen, ready to do fig 
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te any person or persons who might assai! him.’”’ On Mon*sy after 
dinner as the rumble of attack approached, be wrote a letter to Water 
F. Burgess, of Providence, stating “ that he had now become convinced 
thata majority of the people of the state were opposed te the People’s 
Constitution, and ae should thereforn abandon all further attempts to en- 
force it, and hoped the men assembled at Chepachet would be allowed 
to return peaceaceably to their homes.”’ : 
On Monday evening at7 o’clock he— 








Did not run, the Governor, then, 
But I guess he showed them a specimen, 
Of—devilish tall Walking— 

with fifty of his followers, in the direction of Connecticut. His’ own 
men were ignorant of his flight, and many of them declared that they 
would shoot him, could they find him. A large body of them wert 
through Burtillville, toward Massachusetts. The fugitives were in con- 
siderable parties and well armed. ‘They will therefore be dangerous te 
the peaceable inhabitants, unless they are taken. 


Much alarm was excited in Providence by the proceedings of the vil 
lain Dorr, and his raggamuffin associatez, the respectable pertion of the 
Soffrage party having published a card, in which they said: 

We are opposed to the hostile movements recently made in this state, 
—some of us labored hard teprevent them—we are now opposed to any 


movement of the kind, and are willing to do what can well be required of 
us t» suppress them. 

The late act of the legislature, providing for calling a convention of 
the people, in most of its provisions, meets our cordial approbation, and 
taken as a whole will receive our support. We hope our political 
friends will give it theirs. 

We, who are members of the legislature under the People’s Constitu- 
tion, long since relinquished all idea of ever again taking our seats in the 


same—some of us have made public avowals of our determination upon 
this subject. 


We are of opinion that under existing circumstances, it would be the 

height of folly for that legislature to attempt again to organize. 
Datee J. Pearce, Robert R. Carr, 
Daniel Brown, George C. Shaw, 
Sandford Beil, Benj. Chase. 

Among the militia under arms to put down Dorr, were many of the 
suffrage party. This ‘‘ army’? would seem to have been composed of 
wretches from abroad, and we congratulate the people of Rhode Island 
on the unity they have shown in expelling foreign invasion. No blood- 
shed appears to have occurred so far, except at Pawtucket, near Provi- 
dence, where the military were compelled to fire upon the mob. One 
person was killed, and several were wounded, and the mob dispersed. 
The friends of law and order, including, as we have said, members of 
both parties, have conducted in a manner worthy of all praise; and we 
trust that this insane folly is at an end, now and for ever. 


Tue Duet.—On Saturday morning last, Col. Webb of the Courier 
and Enquirer, and Mr. Marshall of the U. S. House of Representatives, 
had the hostile meeting which has been so many weeks talked of as pro- 
bable. The place was the old duelling ground, near the Pennsylvania 
and Delaware line, and the unusual circumstance is noted, that there 
were some forty or fifty spectators of the duel. Two shots were ex- 
changed —the first time the pistols going off simultaneously, without dam- 
age to either, In the second shot, the distance being ten paces, Col. 
Webb received the ball of his antagonist just below the knee,--with 
which wound he still remains at Philadelphia. It is not dangerous, but 
will be troublesome, possibly laming Col. Webb for life. 


The details we are not disposed to publish, as we do not fee! inclined 
to give pomp and circumstance to any repetitions of stale and ridiculous 
modes of settling disputes under a false code of honor. We are bound 
to say, however, that both gentlemen, as every body who knew them 
supposed they would, proved themselves nothing lacking in personal 
courage. Every thing was conductedau reg/e. Mr. Webb has entire- 
ly the best of the bargain in our judgment; which is simply to say that 
he was the less foolish of the two. We cannot however drop this brief 
notice, without exclaiming against the conduct of certain editors who first 
accused Mr. W. of lack of courage, and now that he has shown it in the 
only way that appeared to be desired by them, turn round and abuse 
him for that. True courage would have consisted in scouting the opin- 
ions of those who deem dueliing necessary and honorable; but in any 
case the editor of the Courier and Enquirer would have been abused. 
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A Great Conventence.—We are pleased to observe that some one 
has at length taken up the enterprise of establishing a city Package De- 
livery. Offices for the receipt of Parcels are established at 894 Cedar- 
street, at Hale’s Foreign Letter office, 58 Wall-street, at Firth and Hall's 
Bookstore in Franklin-square, and at many other places in the city as de- 
signated in the cards and advertisements of this much needed enterprise. 
The prices of transportation are moderate; the delivery of paicels in- 
trusted to the«are of the conductors, we are convinced will be prompt, 
as every confidence can be placed in the conductors. It were folly to ex- 
patiate upon the self-evident conveniences which the institution of this 

company will offer to the whole public. 
. « 
——— 

Rus in Urnse.—Some of our good folk are pining that they cannot 
quit their business to go into the country at this season, and that up town | 
is almost too far up. Such persons, and others desiring a delightful resi- | 


dence, with polished and intellectual inmates, a quiet and heme-like | 
like house, and other delightful associations not always met in a board- | 
ing place, will do well to inquire at 65 Murray-street. This is a notice | 
written neither by the proprietor, nor at his instance or request. Oppo- 
site the College Green, the air is like that of the country; the street is 


clean and quiet, and on the whole, the house offers a down-town resi- 
dence unexceeded in comfort and health. 





i 


Rhode Island are about to be effectually extinguished. A book entitled 
“ Daw’s Doings,” illustrated by engravings designed by Johnston, is | 
shortly to issue from the press in Boston. The letter press is by the fun- 
ny author of “ Quozziana,” “‘ Yankee Notions, &c.;’’ and there can be no | 
doubt that the whole book will be sufficiently amusing. Ridicule is the 
most efficient weapon which can be opposed to demagogues, and in this 
case itis most richly merited. 
—— 

A Goon Toast.—The following was sent to a table in Rochester, on 
the fourth of July, several years ago. It deserves to be drank again, 
with more than “all the honors.” 


" By an Old Maid: Our Country—Like an old maid, may it ever boast | 
of its freedom and independence, happy ia its present state, yet ever | 
looking forward with pleasing anticipation to a change for the better, 


strictly guarding her virtues with a patriotic eye, and, when Univn is call- * 


ed for, everready to present heart and hand.” 


_ This toast was received by the company with an enthusiastic three 
times three, and, being loudly encored, was repeated. 


eee 


Pyrotecunics.—There is reason even in roasting eggs, and a proper 
mode in which to do all business, and prepare all articles of manufac- 
ture. In the matter of fireworks, for instance, it is not enough to get a 
fizz, a bang, and a splutter. Properly followed, pyrotechny is an art | 
in which there are few adepts, though many pretenders. Ballagh, at the 
corner of Chatham and Duane streets, always manages to secure at the | 


proper season for such juvenile luxuries, an assortment of fireworks as _ 
varied and excellent as are to be found in any store in the city. 
oncom 

Deatu or Gen. AtKinsox.—News has been received of the death of | 
Brigadier General Henry Atkinson, of the Army of the United States; a_ 
brave and good man, and an excellent officer. He was anative of North | 
Carolina, aged about sixty years at the time of his death, having entered 
the army with the rank of Captain, in July, 1808, and commanded a re- | 
giment of infantry for the last eight-and-twenty years. 

— 

SurerrLvovs.—The Louisville Journal speaks of something as “ suf- 
ficient vo d n a man for ever and ever so far as this world is concern- 
ed.” We should fancy that “ so far as this world is concerned”’ a sherter 
time would answer. 





——— 

Temperance—A Great Orrer.—There was an enthusiastic gather- 
ing at che Apollo, on Saturday evening last, at the regular meeting of the | 
Franklin Temperance Society. The elder of the well known firm of | 
Harper, Brothers, is President of the Society, and acquits himself in 
such a manner, while he presides as strictly as a judge, as to evince that 
the flow of wine is by no means essential to the flow of wit and good 
humor. 

On the occasion referred to the Ladies’ Franklin Temperance Society 
was present, and through a beautiful young lady, apparently sixteen or 








| to give it. 


seventeen years of age, presented a magnificent Banner to Hose Company 
No. 19. In presenting it the young lady made a very neat and appropri- 
ate address, which was replied to in a very happy manner by the Fore- 
man of the Company, Mr. Charles Missing. The following important 
letter, (said to be from a well known printer) was then read and referred 
to the appropriate officers for consideration. 


New York, June 21, 1842. 

Respected Srr: I have for a considerable time past noticed the dif- 
ficulties connected with your benevolent struggle for the reformation of 
inebriates, and am watisbed your success would be far greater if you had 
a suitable house for the reception of such as are desirous of breaking 
from their old haunts and associates, and again standing erect before 
their fellow immortals. Without such a shelter, many who might become 
blessings to society, must descend to the drunkard’s grave. Whether a 
place of reception should be under the control of any Temperance Soci- 
ety now in existence, or should be managed by an association for that 


| special object, and kept open for the reception of inebriates from all Tem- 


perance Societies, is what I am not able to divine, and leave it to the 


_ decision of yourself and associates, who have seen more of the difficulties 


connected with the reformation of the poor drinkiug outcast, than myself. 
But being convinced of the happy influence a res ble establishment 
of this sort, based on a permanent foundation, would have in cheering on 
those who have enlisted in this divine struggle for the redemption of such 
as have, till lately, been considered perfectly lost for this and a future 
existence, I am constrained to make the following proposition to you and 


| your associates of the Franklin Temperance Society, hoping you will 
Taxe Care Ruope Istaxpers!—The insurgents on both sides in | 


SOON call on me to fulfil it. 


I will give one thousand dollars toward the erection of such an estab- 
lishment, if the sum of thirty thousand is raised for the butldidg previous 
to January next. 

I have no doubt but our City and State authorities will do as much 
toward helping you on as they have done for the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution. Your Ob’t Serv’t and old Friend, 





eee sae 
Forest Lire. By the Author of ‘‘ A New Home—Who'll Follow ?” 

New York: C.S. Francis. 

As will be judged from the character of the work from the same pen 
which preceded this, these are two of the most interesting volumes which 
have been issued for many a day. There is nothing in the Jater works 
of Washington Irving which equals them; and they will fot suffer by 
comparison with his best. With all Irving’s ease, Mrs. Clavers has 
more finish, as a lady should—and more variety of topic, and depth of 


_ thought, which, we have been in the habit of thinking, a lady should not 


have over the lordly sex. Verily, we mankind must take care of our- 
selves—for these increasing demonstrations among the women-kind indi. 
cate not merely revolt but revolution. 

The death of the woodman, which Mrs. Clavers describes with per- 
fect simplicity and naturalness, and therefore with a pathos which no at- 


tempt at labored diction would reach, touches the heart more than almost 


| any American picture we have ever read+-and in our mind wil! ever be 


classed with Wirt’s Blind Preacher. Higher praise we know not how 


And on the other hand, for easy humor commend us to the 


_ disquisition on Pork, which the reader will find in this day’s paper.— 


The whole work is eloquent with the impressions of a writer who has 
abandoned all conventional nonsense about book-making ; and, to bortow 
a Western term, iselegant though it may seem, who squatted on, and 
entered a pre-emption right to, a description of writing in the “ New 
Home,” which her Forest Life demonstrates her ability to maintain and 
defend. Mrs. Clavers is a bonafide American writer—choosing Ameri- 
can themes. She discourses with a freedom of thought and with an ab- 
sence of travelled frippery, which make her books as refreshing as the 
sight of virgin nature, toa dusty cit, or toa wanderer from the old artifi- 
cial, to the new natural world. She needs no international copy-right 
to keep out those from whom she fears no competition. Would there 
were among us more women and men too, with minds like Mrs. Mary 
Clavers ! , 
— 


Mavame D’Arscay’s Letters anv Diary. 
phia: Carey & Hart. 


Part IfI. Philadel- 

A sort of contemporary history of the times when “ Evelina” was pop- 
ular; a revelation of the matters and things which filled up the hours of 
members of a court; a familiar record of anecdotes and traits of per. 
sons, in whom as members of the Republic of Letters we all feel an in- 
terest,—these volumes, albeit that there is here and there a dull page, 
are worthy of a place in every library. In all collections which make 
any pretence to completeness, they will certainly be found. 
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Tue Most Important Parts or BLacksTone’s CowMENTARIES, Re- 
duced to Questions and Answers. By Asa Kinne. Third Edition. 
New York: Collins, Brother & Co. 


This is the third edition, and contains in an appendix.a series of ques- | 


tiors and answers on the Laws of the United States, relative to criminal 
offences, and their punishment; with reference to the acts of Congress, 


Blackstone was the first of the valuable series of works of this kind, 
which this analytical author has given us; and is to the student most 
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ence and consultation; and cannot fail at once to take the town, hoth as 


superior to any thing of the kind ever before published here, ant. as 
cheaper in price. ; 

a . 

Tue Peorre’s Lierary, No. 10, for July contains a continuation of 


| Vivian Grey; and is embellished with a highly finished portrait, on 
and the judicial decisions on which the answers are founded. Kinne’s | 


} 


valuable, as directing him to the vital passages in the works of the great | 


father of commentators on Common Law. 


to Blackstone as will, in most cases, saye him the trouble of reference to 

the musty tomes themselves. 
= 

Encycfopepia Americana. New-York: Curry & Co. 

weekly numbers. 

A goed way of educating children—aye, and adults too—putting them 


to their own industry for an answer, when they tease with questions, is 


Its convenience and excel- | 
lence will, however, commend it to every one who wants such an index | 


| 


| 


Published in 


} 
| 


to provide such a work in the house, as this Encyclopedia, and refer | 


them to it, when doubts and queries arise. Such is the convenience of 


this epitome of knowledge, valuable as it is, for all ordinary pur- | 


poses, that we are not at all surprised that its circulation is large and 
increasing. 
a 


Tue Lapy’s Boox. Philadelphia: L. A. Godey. New-York: Israel 


Post. 


al, beautifully and tastefully embellished. Generally, nay uniformly cor- 
rect in its tone, and often high in literary character, the worthy publish- 
er has won the confidence of the ladies, mothers precise, as well as 


steel, of Lady Blessington. Mr. Post is the New York publisher. The 


work is clearly and elegantly printed. 
—— ot 
Tue Boston Miscecvany for July, published in this city and in Bos- 


ton by Bradbury, Soden & Co. has reached our table. In contents itis 
more varied than some of the preceding numbers. There is a good ho- 
nest sturdy Yankee spirit in some of the papers, which we like hugely, 
though it may lead occasionally to the placing of an American quite as 
high on the ladder as he deserves. The illustrations are not so good as 


in some of the earlier issues. 
i 


Tue O11o.—Mr. Bachelor, we observe, has moved, and is pushing his 
clever Magazine—The Olio. It is like the Penny Magazine, and still 
unlike it—having indeed a character of its own, dissimilar from all other 
works of the kind. The object of the conductor is to seize and preserve 
the varieties of knowledge; curious and interesting facts not often met 
in other publications, and in none collected together. It is a magazine of 


| the curious iff nature and in art. 


' 
‘ 


daughters awake for novelty. The steady progress of the werk, and its _ 


continued improvement under increasing patronage, are matters of en- | 


couragement to its friends, as well as to its proprietor. 


en —— 
Gravam’s Lapigs’ anp GentLemen’s Macazine. New-York: Is- 
rael Post. . 


This work has justly become a popular favorite. The old Casket — 


lacked freshness—and the Gentleman’s Magazine was not always fit for 
a lady’s boudoir. Mr. Graham has managed to combine the sterling 
excellencies of both, rejecting the faults; and the Casket and Gentle- 
man’s Magazine united, has lost no old friends while it has made hosts 
of new. Mr. R. W. Griswold is now connected with it. 

a 
Evements or Acricutturat Cuemistry axp Geotocy. By James 

F. W. Johnson, M. A., F.R.S. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

A few weeks since we had the pleasure of noticing a volume of lec- 
tures upon this subject, by the same author. The treatise before us is 
an elementary one, presenting the outlines of the subject, and briefly 
stating those facts in these interesting sciences, which, in the Lectures 
are examined and fully detailed. It is a comprehensive and useful 
manual for the farmer; and interesting to all lovers of nature. 

————— 

Nomber III. New York: Appleton & Co. 

We agree with a contemporary that this story of Maxwell’s excels all 
others that he has written; and therefore from week to week, we repub-_ 
lish it in the Brother Jonathan, as fast as it is received. Those who 
wish to bind the series, with lithograph plates, will find the edition pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Appleton an excellent one. 

eee 

Une’s Dictioxary has reached the tenth number—being one-half of 
the work. For the satisfaction of subscribers, who get it at the low 
price of $5 50 for the whole, the Messrs. Appleton & Co. having made 
an estimate of the cost, state that it cannot be afforded to non subscri- 
bers, when complete, for leas than $7 00. 

—————a—____ 
A New Directory.—In a few days will be published a neat and 


Hector O’Hatuoray. 


complete New York Directory, got up by Mr. Daggett, who last year — 


gave us the Business Directory. His present work includes all that is 
usual in such a complete city directory, with such alterations and im- 
provements upon the old plan, as the wants of the community appear to 
demand. It is neatly printed, and exceedingly plain and easy of refer 


Thi ae - 2 | large Periodical Establishment. u 
his publication for July has some very clever articles, and is es usu- | people; should be without this excellent step from juvenile to more ma- 


rr 
Tae Youne Peorce’s Book for July has reached us, from Post’s 
No family in which there are young 


ture reading. 
rE 


(> “ The Tavern Keeper” is the third of the Six Nights with the 
Washingtonians, written by Mr. Arthur, and published in this city by 
Curry. 

———— 

New Mvsic.—Dubois has sent us “La Poste,” a waltz by Burg- 
muller; ‘La Consolazione,” arranged as a waltz from Oberon; 
“ When thou art far away,” and “ Pour bercer ma jeune Pensee.” From 
Atwill’s Saloon we have the ‘‘ Manhattan Waltzes.”’ 

———— 
Economy is the order of the present day—and while people have un- 


” 


_ fortunately more leisure to fill than they desire, they feel inclined to en- 


' which can be devised. 





| 





+ 
' 


} 


| 





courage publications which enable them to fill up their time pleasantly 
and profitably, and at the least cost. Therefore it ‘+ that the re-prints of 
of Nove ts in our Extras command a sale sorapid andextensive. Read- 
ing is alike the cheapest and the safest employment of leisure time 
It keeps the young and the otherwise unem- 
ployed from the corruption of bad associates and the temptations of 
apecryphal and forbidden pleasures; and in the abundance of printed 
matter which comes within the reach of the whole American people, at 
a mere nominal cost, has our best guarantee against the evils moral, 
political, and social, which have always been worse enemies of a na- 
tion than any foreign invaders. 
— 

K> The Louisville Journal states that a stage driver named Barnes 
ran away a few days since, with the daughter of Mr. William Thurston, 
tavern-keeper near Evansville, and arrived at Mount Carmel on the fol- 
lowing morning, where they were married. The marriage ceremony 
was nearly over, when Mr. Thurston (who had been in diligent pursuit) 


entered the room and shot Barnes on the spot. There were hopes of the 
wounded man’s recovery. Thurston is in the Princeton Jail. 


(> We learn from the Bristol County Democrat, that a little girl aged 
six years, child of Mr. Benjamin L. Hood, of Taunton, swallowed a 
bean on Wednesday last, which lodged in her windpipe, and, in spite of 
all attempts to remove it, occasioned her death in about twenty-four 
hours. 


(> Mr. Thomas Campbell, of Baltimore, was tried last week for 
striking a Mrs. Given with a wire seive, which badly mutilated her face. 
She had called upon Campbell for a little bill he owed her, and he paid 
her in the manner described. The jury retired, and in a short time re- 
turned with a verdict in favor of the plaintiff for $600 and costs. 


(G" On Sunday afternoon, a boat containing five young men and two 


' young women, was upset in our harbor, near the Light House on Staten 
| Island, and the whole party but one were drowned. The names of those 


lost were M: Hoffman, John Stanford, P. Fountain, Daniel Hayner, 
Miss Thompscn and Miss Ray. The name of the one saved is Riley. 












. BROTHER JONATHAN. 
THE ROLL OF THE BRAVE. 
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There was ADAMS and HANCOCK of Boston, 
Who wrote about laws and taxation; 
A step-mother call’d Mother Britain, 
Who did ev'ry thing for vexation, 
These Yankees had strange wilful notions 
*Bout Repre-entation and Right, 
So after they’d made a few motions, 
Resolv’d it was time for a fight. 
Cuorvus. Let Liberty, &. 


It. 
At Bunker's Hill there was our WARREN, 
A Soldier and Scholar, you know,— 
Before he fell fighting for freedom, 
Had twice down the hill beat the foe. 
And ALLEN of Vermont, so pious, 
Did Ticonderoga surprize; 
And prisoners made of the Soldiers, 
Before they'd well open’d their eyes. 
Cuorus. Let Liberty, &e. 


iv. 
The Green Mountain boy, hardy STARK, too, * 
The daring invaders so beat, 
That leaving the cattle they’d plunder'd 
Were glad to secure a retreat. 
And gallant GATES, near Saratoga, 
The braggart BURGOYNE so defeated, 
And captur'd the whole of his army, 
Which he afterwards fed and well treated. 
Cuorvs. Let Liberty, &c. 


v. 
There was GREEN, in the south, you must know him, 
Whom some call’d a hickory Quaker ; ba 
But he ne’er turned his back on a foeman, 
Nor ever was known for a shaker! 
With MORGAN and HOWARD at Cowpens, 
Whom TARLTON so wantonly taunted ; 
But they made him to cry fur that mercy, 
Which he himself never had granted. 
Cuorus. Let Liberty, &e. 


vi. * 

We had ANDERSON, MOULTRIE and ROBERTS, 
And HUGER and SIMPKINS and PICKENS, 
WILL. WASHINGION, PUTNAM and BARTON, 

Who oft with the foe played the dickens : 
With CLINTON, MON fGOMERY and MERCER, 
NASH, LINCOLN and ANTHONY WAYNE; 
A. HAMILTON, LAURENS, De KALB, 
STUBEN and unfortunate HAYNE. 
Cuorus. Let Liberty, &c. 


' Vil. 
At sea we'd the daring PAUL JONES, too, 
Whom Britons call’d rascal and pirate, 
For beating, wherever he found foes, 
And taking each ship he cou!d fire at. 
With De GRASSE, of the French fleet commander, 
Who ascending the Chesapeake Bay, 
And guarding the mouth of James river 
Allescape he prevented that way. 
Caoavs. Let Liberty, &e. 


Vill. 
We had WASHINGTON wise, and Du PORTAIL, 
And KNOX, CHASTELLEUX and LAFAYELTE, 
With the Count ROCHAMBEAU and De CHOISY, 
Men, braver tho world never saw yet; 
Having joined all their forces at YORK-TOWN, 
Their country from ruin to save, 
CORNWALLIS’S army they captured, 
Which peace to AMERICA gave. 
Cronus. Let Liberty, &c. 
Ww Ix. 


Oar Statesmen were JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, 
LEE, HENRY, and witty TOM PAINE, 
And a list, which to toast ’em, so long is, 
A hogshead of Malmsey ’twould drain. 
Then fill to tke brim every glass now; 
Here’s to LIBERTY, LEARNING and SCIENCE, 
A fig for the despots of Europe, 
OLD NICK and the HOLY ALLIANCE. 
Cuorus. Let Liberty, &c. 





In Bap Tastz.—To close a notice of the death of a Senator and a 





nee 


Newspaper Cuanors, anD Birtus.—The New Era has passed 
into the hands of Messrs. Godwin & Co. who will hereafter conduct it. 
Mr. Godwin has for many years shared the labor of conducting the 
Evening Post. The graduate of such a school, his “democracy” is of 
course unquestioned, Many of the crack articles in the Democratic Re- 
view have been from the pen of Mr. Godwin, who writes with singular 
strength and terseness. 

The extreme democrats lave now an organ conducted by Messrs. 
Slamm & Guion. It is entitled “ The Plebeian,” is a good looking 
sheet, and will undoubtedly be ultra in its course. Mr. Slamm, who is 
little understoed even in his own party, is with all his extreme notions, a 
very good humored and kind hearted man; one who is led by his sym- 
pathies for those he deems oppressed, rather than by his hatred for those 
he considers oppressors. In Dorr’s place in Rhode Island, he would 
have produced much more impression, without making a fool of himself, 
or meddling with villainous salt-petre. In short, he is in his private re- 
lations, a very orderly description of Robespierre—if Robespierre he 
would be, as some of his political antagonists maintain. 

ninehigoanepielidetgitaitiaiatateaininit 

Deatu or 4 Senator.—Beside the death of Hon. W. S. Hastings, 
of Massachusetts, we have to announce the death of Hon. S. L. South- 
ard, of New Jersey, President of the Senate of the United States. He 
was 55 years of age, and had been in public service nearly a quarter of 
a century. He was chosen to be Chief Justice of his own State as early 
as at twenty-eight years of age. He became a Senator of the United 
States in the year 1821; and in the year 1823 he was appointed by Pre- 
sident Monroe to the highly responsible post of Secretary of the Navy, 
the duties of which office he discharged with pre-eminent ability up to 
the close of the Administration of Mr. Adams. In the year 1833 he 
again took his seat as a Senator from hie native Siate, and had ever 
since, up to the moment of his last illness, faithfully discharged the de- 
ties of that honorable station. Eulogy on his private character is unne- 
cessary here, where that character is so well known and highly es- 
teemed. 

The deaths of Messrs. Southard and Hastings make tlie whole num- 
ber of members of Congress who have died since the late elections, 
amount to nine. 

——— a 

Precious Ninn1zs.—We learn from the Norridgewock, Maine, Free 
Press, that a fanatic of the Miller school Las been holding forth recently 
in Lexington, a town in that vicinity; and that he has sv far convinced 
a goodly number of the citizens of that town that the second coming of 
Christ and the conflagration of the world is to occur in 1843, that they 
have entirely neglected the cultivation of their farms the present spring, 
possessing provisions sufficient to carry them through the present year. 

The impiety and rashness of fanatics—of— 

“‘ Fools, who rush in, where angels fear to tread,” 


is a main cause of the infidelity we find in the world. The perversion 
of God’s word—the human travesties of the sublimities of heavealy 
knowledze—the affectation and assumption of wisdom above what is 
written—the disorderly, profane and vulgar treatment of ssacred themes, 
which is so common in mouths which speak from the promptings of 
coarse thoughts and associations, have driven thousands from religion, 
who could love and vencrate it in its purity of thought and beauty of »im- 
plicity. Such preachers are wolves in the fuld—not shepherds. 

God has said thatao man knoweth the day and the hour when the 
Scn of Man cometh; and yet the apostles of Millerism, and its kindred 
impietmes, set at nought the declaration of the Most High, and profess 
ability to pronounce oa what eternal wisdom has concealed. It is enough 
for us to know that he has so willed it, to acknowledge its fitness—but 
if we would, like Thomas, insist upon a sign, could we have better than 
the conduct of those maniacs in Maine? So might all the world negleet 
its duty, if all the world were Millerites. 


—$—$—$—$—$————$_$__— 

Deatu or A Memagr or Conoress.—We are pained to announce the 
death of the Hon. Wm. S. Hastings, an estimable and highly respected 
member of the House of Representatives from the State of Massachu- 
seits. He died a few days ago at the Sulphur Springs of Virginia, whi- 








Rep tative in Congress with: “Thus are two days lost to the | ther he had gone for the benefit of his health, which bad for some time 
country.” previously been in a declining state. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. The stranger lifted his clasped hands towards the sky, and shuddered. 


THE CH ARCO AL-BURNERS. “Look at him, Gretchen, look at him! So much for the faith of a 


Universalist, when it comes tothe pinch! If he shakes in his shoes, 








A TALE. now—now, while he is alive and hardy, and full of generous blood, at 
[Continued from page 191.]. the bare mention of Hereafter, how think you he will beav the sight of 
his own death-bed—how the ringing of the trumpet, when the archangel 
PORES CHAPTER IV. | @overs the sky; and Earth and Sea give up their dead !” 
you were not Germans—though you speak the language beau- | x Hush! hush! he is getting wild again,” whispered Gretchen. ‘“ Beo 
tifully. From the moment I heard you say Vater, instead of mein Vater, ware—do not try to reason with him now.” : 

« dear Gakes, I knew you were not of German birth, nor indeed of “Think you,” continued the old man, staring at the stranger, with 
German meses though I have no doubt your mother was a native open mouth and outstretched arms; ‘think you, that faith will serve 
German. you, when you see the sky swarming with skeleton children—chirp, 

Gretchen looked at the old man with a smile, but said nothing. 


aa chirp, chirrup!""—snapping his fingers and trying to perform a step or 
‘And as for jiteeernie continued the stranger, addressing the eld man; | two after the fashion of a Merry-Andrew dancing to castanets—“ chirp, 
“though Iam willing to make great allowances for your present behavior, 


: . , : ; chirp, chirrup! that’s your sort!”—and down he drepped into a chair, 
in consideration of your past life, still, you must permit me to say, that and fell a weeping. 


with yeur neck in a halter, at your age, it were somewhat wiser for you 


“ The paroxysm will soon be over now,” whispered Gretchen. ‘ You 
ee 0g wary, and to play less openly with edge-tools. I pity your halluci- were wrong, H@inrich—that allusion to your poor brother—and the un- 
ee feel, deeply feel, your disgrace, and that of your wretched fa- fortunate discovery you have taken so much pains to acknowledge, have 

. 0 tie cabanas done the mischief: drove the poor old creature beside himself with 


“ Pshaw !—don't, brother !—Leden und leben lassen—that’s my | terror.” 
» Motto.” ' 


‘“‘ Leave me Gretchen. I am anxious to see whatthese papers con'ain 
—get the old man away, and leave me to myself.”’ 
“ Gute Nacht, Heinrich !” 


“ Gute Nacht, meia kind-Schlaf wohl,’ answered the stranger, draw- 


“A very good motto, old gentleman, when rightly understood, and | 
rightly applied, but a very dangerous motto fur the wicked and short- 
sighted, especially at your age—with your foot upon the very threshold 


of eternity. Live and let live is my motto also.” ing her up to his bosom, and kissing her. ‘‘ Ob, Gretchen! that I should 


“Then why pursue us to the death ?” not have understood you before !—that 1 should have been so utterly and 
“Do you remember the answer of the judge to the culprit, who, when | foolishly blind!” 


questioned about a crime he was on trial for, said, we must live, your ho- “ Hush, Heinrich, hush—It was no fault of yours’’—returning the kiss 
nor; I do not see the necessit?, said the judge.”’ 


e wes : | and pointing to the old man, who sat as if asleep, with his head hanging 
Poh, Heinrich—you have spoilt the story. J faut vivre, said the | gown upon his breast, and breathing heavily—‘ I gave you all the notice 
culprit i Je ne vois pas la nécessité, said the minister of police—Fouché | } could—I made signs to you that we were watched, the moment I dis- 
ae ee a,” covered it myself. I changed my whole manner toward you, all at once. 
_ I tried to direct your eyes to thé phantom that troubled me. How lucky 
| that I had just left your side!—your lap, rather. Ese T might have had 








“The stranger smiled in his turn; and patting Gretchen on the back, 
said—‘ thank ye, my dear. I am perfectly satisfied now ” 
“Satisfied! T don’r understand you !” a bullet through my head.” 


“Probably not—but you will know hereafter. For the present I { ‘ But your presence of mind Gretehen, and the way you carried it off! 
have only to say that the few words of French, I have just heard from | —I never saw any thing equal to it, even in you! One moment carress- 


your lips, have cleared up another mystery. You arean English woman | ing me, sitting in my lap and carressing me—and the next, holding your- 
—certainly not French—and I believe, not American, though I have | self aloof like a stranger—standing apart and away—and cursing me to 
good reason to believe you passed for one, at the time of your acquaint- | my tecth !” 


ance with my unhappy brother.” 

Gretchen turned pale—and her eyes filled with tears. 

“I say—Stranger !"’—interrupted the old man; “I don’t like the trou- 
ble of contradicting you every word you say; but allow me to ask—did 


you.ever happen to find yourself mistaken 1” 
“ Sir—mistaken—how ?” 


“Jest as much as if you'd burnt your shirt !”’ 





** What else could I do, Heinrich! 1 was returning to your lap—a sin- 
gle momert more, and it had been too late—too late for both of us— 
when, happening to follow the direction of the dog's eyes, I saw some} 
thing stir, behind that little window there, opening into the dark beyond 
only. It was like a shadow to be sure—but then it was the shadow of 
a man—of my husband.” 

“ Your husband—pshaw !”’ 


Her Up jumped the stranger from his chair. “ By all my hopes of salva- “ Well, well—my husband, in the sight of heaven—if you will have 
3} tien!” cried he—“ that I should have been trying you both, day after | it so.” 

fe. day, with every language I happen to be acquainted with—Spanish—Ita- “Inthe sight of heaven, say you !—of hell, rather. How could you 
4 lian—Dutch—German—French—Portuguese—the lingua Franca—only | betray yourself to such a low-born hateful wretch !”’ 


to find you an English woman, whose name in English would be Madge ‘s What else could I do, Heinrich? Your brother was dead. You 
Bs or Peg; and you, sir, nothing better than a thorough bred Yankee at the — were on the very track, you are now fullowing. My life and his—and his 
ait) apace fathers—everything depended upon your being baffled. But though we 
4, The old man gasped for breath; and Gretchen grew more and more | baffled you—there was one we could not baffle. We have been haunted 
troubled at every word. “Heinrich,” she whispered, “O! Heinrich— | from that day to this. Our children have perished miserably, one after 
ee for Heaven’s sake, do not torture the old man to death—do not drive | another ;—even the two that have been spared to us are smitten with in- 
Bi him mad—Have mercy upon him ;—Oh, Heinrich, have mercy, for the | curable disease. Our healta—our happiness—for spite of all, Heinrich, 
He aake of what-we have been to each other!” we might have been happy, after our escape—our riches, have all disap- 
peared. And now, God only knows what will become of us !—my hus- 
| band leagued with desperate men, and levying contributions as he calls 
| itovera district of ten thousand square miles, and stretching away into 
the western country—engaged in all sorts of dangerous adventures—to- 
day charged with negro-stealing—and to-morrow arraigned for murder ; 
—at one time literally hunted down, with hue and cry, for a horse-thief ; 
at another pursued for a thousand miles, with the whole power of the 
county; and convicted of a robbery in one state, while he was burning 
charcoal in another! And worst of all—to find you here—yow, the de- 
stroyer!—all of us tracked to our hiding places, and about to be dragged 
| from the howling wilderness, into the light we would give the world to 


“ Hold your tongue, Gretchen. Its no use whimpering,” said the old 
man. “The fellow knows me—his clutch is upon our throats; and not- 
Te withstanding all his fine talk about my grey hairs and your marvellous 
Aer beauty, as he calls it—he’s just of a piece with the blood-hound he 
brought with him. I'd just as soon trust one as the other. Fine words 
butter no parsnips. He means to hang us both—and you may as well 
make up your mind to it first as last. 

‘* For shame, father !”’ 








* Nonsense, Gretchen—what's the use of calling me father now? Let 
him do his worst—and we shall have the satisfaction of knowing, that, 
‘iH whatever may be our lot here—his cannot be very desirable hereafter.” 
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escape from—perhaps todeath? How is it with-you, Heinrich? Will 
you hang the woman your brother died for—the woman you, yourself, 
once loved so tenderly? Will you drag her to the scaffold with your 
own hands /” 

‘* Leave me, Gretchen—leave me, I entreat you. From me, neither 
you, nor the miserable wretch you have sold yourself to—nor even his 
father—need have any thing to fear. The great object 1 had in view is 
accomplished ;—and after I have satisfied myself respecting my poor 
brother’s,death, which I hope to do by these papers, I shall leave to 
others the duty of bringing your husband to justice. And if—mark me 
—if you should be able to satisfy me, that you have had no hand in de- 
eoying that unhappy stranger to your house, whom you met last week in 
the woods, and whose clothes were found concealed behind the chimney 
—if you can sati-fy me that you had no hand in luring him to your hut 
for the purpose of robbery, to say nothing of murder, on my life, Gretchen, 
I pledge you my word as a man, and my honor as a soldier, that not a 
‘hair of your head shall be touched !”’ 

“And my husband ?—the father of my children!” 

“1 will do nothing for him, even fur your sake. I am satisfied that 
he is at the bottom of the whole business; that all the arrangements are 
his—that Murell himself, who is looked upon as the master spirit of 
the whole conspiracy—is at the worst but a mere plaything in the hands 
of your husband —Archibald Ryason!”’ 


“We are lost!” cried the woman—falling upon her knees. “ We are | 


lost and forever! There is no longer any hope! 
band’s nerve—you know his associates—and now there is nothing left to 
conceal! Innocent or guilty—I say no more. Innocent or guilty—hus- 
band or not—he is the father of my children, and I share his fate! You 
will do nothing for him, you say ?”’ 

** Nothing.” 

“‘ Then, sir, you shall do nothing for me! Henceforth we are stran- 
gers. If he perish—we perish together. And our children, sir—if they 
do not perish with us, T bequeath to you—hoping they may haunt you 
for ever and ever, even as your brother’s that has haunted me and 
thine!” 

“ Herself to the last!” cried the stranger, asthe woman flung through 
the door. “ Through every change the same! Ofa truth, I tremble to 
think of the escape my poor brot‘er had; nor do I much wonder that le 
who has bound himself to her for life, should find relief in highway rob- 
bery, pillage, and murder. ‘ Charcoal-Burners, hey !’ 
my knowledge of that woman’s charaeter, that she herself suggested the 
business of charceal burning, not so much for a cover to their fell conspi- 
racy, which appears to have spread like a net-work over all the western 
and south-western country—so that no traveller worth robbing has a 
chance of escape—and no slave, under any circumstances, con/d betray 


You know my hus- 





| 


“Ts that your manners !—poh, poh! pish! I want a little chat wich 
you, that’s all—come a-purpose—a little sociable chat—don’t trouble 
yourself to pull the trigger.” 

‘Why, you miserable cowardly cut throat, how dare you look me in 
the face ?”’ 

“ Cowardly, hey ?—that’s a good one! as you told my wife, 'tother 
night. I like your pluck, stranger—and therefore, as | said before, a 
moment ago—a word in your ear ;’’—lowering his voice to a stage whis- 


per. “ The charge is drawn from your pistol.” 


The stranger ee and was about opening the pan to convince him- 
self that the cap was safe ;—remarking as he did so, that experience had 
recently taught him to keep his powder dry—and that for his part, he 
preferred the percussion-cap to loose powder, which might be shaken 
out—for which reason he had thought proper to get-another pair of pis- 
tols. At this moment, happening to change the direction of the muzzle, 


he felt his right arm seized with the grasp of a giant—the pistol went off 


| —the entry-door sprang open—and there lay Trooper, with his throat 


cut, bleeding to death—with a sentinel asleep on the floer. 
‘ Don’t be frightened, stranger! only want a little talk with you—must 


| have it” —drawing up the wooden settee with one hand, as he spoke— 


and seating himself; and then pulling the stranger down by his side, with 
the other, as if he were a child. I saw you kissing my wife—I heard 
your opinions of me—not over flatiering, it must be acknowledged. She 
tells me you were an old sweetheart of her’s;—and that your own bro 
ther was the futher ef the Skeleton-Child, that has been playing the 
devil with dad for nobody knows how long—what say you, stranger? 
Guilty or not guilty ?”’ 

The stranger sat overwhelmed with confusion; and yet he was almost 
ready to laugh, when he called to mind the ridiculous figure he cut. 

“ Well—how do you like her?” 

“Who ?” 

“ My wife.” 


“‘ Not much—you'll excuse me,” said the stranger, catching the man- 


ner of his interrogator—*“ not much.” 
* Oh—I didn’t know. 


welcome 


I was going to say you might have her and 





I’ve no further use for her; I've done with her.” 
“ Let go my arm, Sir.” 





“Give me your word of honor that you'll do me no mischief, and” 


tis he said wit) a sort of sneer that stung the agher to the quick, “and 


I'd swear, from | 


the man-stealer, though tracked to his very neighborhood; not so much | 


to concea! their plan, as to destroy the evidence—by burning the bones 
of the murdered travellers or the murdered slaves. God! that we 
shou'dn’t have suspected the truth, when we were at the kilns; and saw 
the lime, as they called it, lying in heaps, at the bottom of the largest! 
But, if my life be spared, that inquiry shall be gone into; and every kiln 


be destroyed and all the neighboring earth dug up—and all the woods | 


round about laid open to the sky—and all the swamps and river-courses 


dragged and sifted, but I will know the truth! And then!—come what 


will—if there be strength enough in the garrison, we will scourthe whole | 
country, and purge the wilderness with fire and sword—who goes there?” | 


—listening—“ who goes there? I say! No answer—well, well—I dare 
say it was Gretchen, or one of the children, perhaps, or”’——drawing a 
pistol and presenting it at the inner door “ pshaw !—it was only the 
dog. I’m getting nervous—here Trooper, here! These night-watches 
don’t agree with me”——oing to the door and opening it cautiously with 
one hand, while he held the pistol toward it with the other “ makes 
me afraid of—of——” As the door opened, a tall man appeared stand 
ing motionless in the shadow. 

“* Good evening, stranger !’’ said he—* don’t fire !—I’m unarmed, you 
see, and acripple about here!’’ working his head. “ That confounded 
dog of yours—you'll excuse me—but I couldn’t sleep till I had settled 
accounts with him for the favor he did me the other night. You'll find 
him in the entry———Trooper, I think you ca'led him—poor Trooper ; 
He’s done for—and now, a word in your ear.”’ ; 

“* Another step, scoundrel, and I puta bullet through your head.” 

















Vil 


throwing himself back in the settee, and resting both enormous hands 


pshaw !—take your arm!” flinging it off contemptuously, 
upon his knees, and gazing upon the floor, without deigning to lift his 
eyes to the stranger. 

“If all I hear is true,” continued he, after a short pause, and still 
without lookiag up—** you mean to hang me?” p 

“ff Tecan,” said the stranger, quietly slipping his hand into his bo 
som, till it touched the handle of a weapon he knew to be trustworthy. 

* Poh, poh, man—I know what you're doing, and toconvince you that 
I am no more afraid of daggers or Bowie knives, than I am of pistols 
and ball—there !”—putting his hands behind him, and leaning toward 
the stranger, and peering into his eyes. “I didn’t come here to slash 
your windpipe—nor to have my own slashed. You have done what you 
considered your duty—you loved your brother, I dare say---and so, in- 
stead of quarrelling, what if you and I have a little friendly talk together» 
about old times; after which, if we can’t agree, there is no harm done. 
I'll jvst go about my business, and you may go about yours. What say 
you---friends or foes?” 

“ Not friends, certainly.” 

“Foes, then! Beitso. Are you ready?” 

The stranger sprang backward over the stile, and, planting his foot with 
a look of astonishment and desperation, drew forth a large glittering 
Bowie knife, and, brandishing it in the air shouted, ‘Come on, then, if 
you dare !”” 

«Well done, my little man !” cried the other, leaning toward him and 
stooping down, with both hands grasping his krees—‘ Well done, I say! 
Cock-a-doodle doo—oo—oo !”” And then, after a heavy laugh, he added, 
“ but come, come ; don’t make a fool of yourself. I want you to answer 
me three or four civil questions—and then I'll leave you to amuse yourself 
with my wife as long as you please. Don’t mistake me. I am_ not in 
your power. The two sentinels are both drugged. Treoper, as I told you 
before, is done for—you can see for yourself. I had my reasons—its 
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dangerous playing with a man’s throat, you know; and I never much 
‘Tiked to have mine meddled with. The patrol are on another track—the 
largest kiln is not four miles off—new lighted and in full blast—yeu un- 
derstand me—the old man is out of the way—and as for Gretchen, poor 


dear Gretchen, as you cal! her, she’s waiting fur you. Two or three 
questions, and I am off.” 


“ What are they ?” 

“ Upon your word of honor, did you ever see my wife before you entered 
our cabin two nights ago?” 

“Yes—and loved her.” 

“So she told me.” 

‘* How came you to part with her ?” 

“T never parted with her. She left me—married you—disgraced her- 
self—and fled from the society she had been accustomed to from her birth, 
to herd with outlaws and horse-thieves.”’ 

“‘ With outlaws and horse-thieves! and buffaloes !—Right, stranger! 
But how came you to suspect me of being that Archibald Ryason—that’s 
the name, I believe—the fellow that was tried for murder some years 
ago—about the same time as your brother, if I do not mistake—did she 
tell ye?” 

“ She !—no, indeed. Shi is not the woman to betray her hosband— 
the father of her children.” 

“A very proper distinction.” 

“Her own language, sir. I but employ her own words; and I have 
only to say, that whatever she may be, whatever she may have been to 
me, to otheas, to you she is faithful.”’ 

“And this yousay, upon your word as a man—upon your honor asa 
soldier !” 

“ Ah !—cavesdropping !” 

“ Don’t be flabbergasted. I was at your elbow most of the time when 
you believed me a prisoner, and heard every thing you said to my wife ; 
—and almost every thing she said to you; almost, I say, because, to tell 
you the truth, I know her so well, that I am afraid of her—she whispered 
and made signs, and counterfeited so bravely, that, upon my word, I have 
lost all faith in her.” 

“Then, sir, allow me to say, wretched man that you are ;—and I 
wouldn’t say thus much bat for her sake, and for the faint hope I have 
that you may yet find your way to the gallows—I may not exactly be able 
to drag you there, though.”’ 


“ Well, stranger—and what then ?—You seem to have lost your- 
self!” 

“ True, trae—I have lost myself. I have undertaken to do what, I see 
plainly, is beyond me—I have disgraced myself—and the brave Jads that 
have been trusted to my care, and now, instead of being able to carry 
you off, and hanging you up, as I have promised, over and over again, 
upon the tallest tree I can find within sight of the garrison, I find my- 
oe, quite as much in your power as you are in mine, to say the least of 
it.” 

j, “‘ Give us your hand, stranger.” 

“Give my hand to you!—to you, a man-stealer, a horse-thief, and a 
cut-throat!—a wretched outcast—a murderer, with a price upon your 
head !—a desperate outlaw! Shame on you, that you should ask me!” 

“ Bravo! Bravissimo! To which company do you belong? Look 


you. Three times within the last eight and-forty-hours, have you been | 


lying at my mercy—either asleep or helpless. Do you see this knife? 
—once I might have sheathed it in your heart, while you lay asleep 
on that bench there, after my wife had been sitting in your lap for 
a whole hour—and should have done so, but fur her obstinate in- 
terference, which she was bold enough tc justify upon the ground that 
you were the betrothed of her maiden heart, before she knew me. Be 
patient with me, therefore—you see that I do not want your life—else I 
would take it now, before mortal man could help you—of course—you 
see therefore I must have some other object.” 

“1 do—what is it?”’ 

“T want to know, out of your own mouth, if L may depend upon my 
wife. You knew her before I married her—married I say—you under- 
stand me; there is a mystery I cannet fathom about her acquaintance 
with your brother and you—and I ask you therefore as a dying man” — 
his voice trembled now for the first tirae, and he cevered his face 
with his hands, and for a moment was entirely at the mercy of the stran- 
ger’s knife—I ask you—if I may believe her story—and put faith inher, 








as the mother of my children. Speak plainly, sir. If you say no—l 
cast her off, and either give myself up to the myb, that are now thirsting 
for my blood, or muster my whule strength, which is ten times greater 
than youdream of, with all your sagacity, end give them battle. If you 
say yes” the man’s feelings choked him— 

“ Archy! Archy—my boy !” 

“ Coming, Father !’— 

“T knew it was Archy’s voice—God bless you my boy! Have yow 
given the stranger his pill—ha-lia-ha !”’ : 

“« The old reprobate !”’ 

“ Stranger—have a care! That man is my father. He is the only 
thing on earth, whose comfort depends upon me—the only creature on 
earth perhaps that takes pride in me, or—or cares fur me—He is a gen- 
tleman too by birth and habits, uetil we managed to be the death of him, 
body and soul; and therefore, sir—excuse me—but I allow no man to 
call him either an old reprobate or anold wretch. I give you fair warn- 
ing—proceed! Any thing else [I can bear. What say you to the ques- 
tions I have propounded?) May J trust her?” 

Struck by the altered bearing of the outlaw, and touched by his evi- 
dent sincerity, the stranger detailed what had passed between him and 











‘Gretchen while the husband was a prisoner; and finished by assuring 


him, that within the last hour, be had proposed to her escape and safety 
—yea resturation to her friends, upon certain conditions, one of which 
was that she should leave her husband forever;.and that all these offers 
she had indignantly and scornfully refused. 


“‘Stranger—I am satisfied. You are an honest man, and therefore 


| do I believe what you say in favor of poor Gretchen. I know you tell 


me the truth—because I happened to be, not only an ear-listener, but an 
eye-witness of all that passed between you, when the old map was asleep 
on the settle, and Gretchen was sitting on your knee, with her arms round 
your neck and her mouth to yours. At first, I doomed you both—but 
she saved you. Then, I determined to try you both. I have done so, 
and am satisfied. But—before I go—look you!” flinging open the out- 
side door, and showing a body of mounted men, with rifles and hunting 
shirts—all had their faces black, and two or three wore the United States 
uniform underneath hunting shirts. 

The stranger shuddered. This explained the mysterious escape of 
the prisoner from the first party; and the still more extraordinary re-ap- 
pearance of the man, after he had been captured a second time, and car- 
tied off to the nearest military post, two nights before. Either the sol- 
diers themselves were among the conspirators, or the censpirators had 
managed to mingle with the detachment,.in the uniform of United States 
soldiers. The whole county was up—and no questions were asked, if a 
mounted man cffered himself as a volunteer, especially if he wore the 
dress of a soldier, underneat!: a busting frock. That was enough, of 
itself a stratagem and a pledge not to be doubted. The stranger saw 
through it all now—and bowed in silence to the outlaw, as he gathered 
his buffalo about him, and walked full into the deep midnight darkness— 


a freer man by far than his captor was likely to be if he continued the 
hunt much longer. * 





From Blackwood for June. 


ANGELO. 


A TALE; TAKEN FROM THE DRAMA OF VICTOR HUGO. 


F CHAPTER Tf. 


THE KRY. 

Ouy narrative takes us back to the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
places us in the town of Padua, at that time under the government of 
the Republic of Venice. Angelo Malipieri was the pedesta appointed by 
the Republic to rule over this dependency. It is wel! known that Venice 
was not only severe in its government, but equally jealous of those gover- 
nots themselves on whom it conferred the nevessary power of carrying 
its decrees into execution. The delegate of the Republic—fearful per- 
son as he might be to thuse placed under his authority—was himself the 
subject of perpetual surveillance, and under the complete contro! of that 
formidable Council of Ten, which still retains in history so mysterious 
and terrible a name. Angelo Malipieri kept all Padua in awe—men 
held their breath as he passed—the lattice closed at his approach—the 
song cessed—man and woman alike dreaded his observation, escaped 
from his presence if it were possible, or, if to encounter him was un- 
avoidable, paid to him, in exterior deportment, the most profound defe- 
rence. Yet Angelo Malipieri was himself afflicted with a more constant 
terror, suspicion, and alarm, than any of the inhabitants of Padua over 
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whom he tyrannized. The Council of Ten, he was well aware, had 
their spies around him; amongst their number all could not possibly be 
his friends, and one enemy might have it in his power to accomplish his 
ruin. What those spies might report—what the Council might decree— 
who could assure him for a single day? A spy might not only discover, 
he might invggt; and that Council knew no limit to the severity of its 
decrees, and resistance to their execution. An eastern despot, who 
as the sole minister of his will, sends a solitary mute with the present of 
a bowstring tu his disgraced vizier, could not have more confiden<e in its 
power than had this secret Council of Ten. 

But Angelo Malipieri had still other sources of Jisquietude. Not con- 
vent with occupying one of the most embarrassing and perilous positions 
of public life—one which secured him the hatred of all beneath, and the 
suspicion of all above him—he had contrived to make for himself, a po- 
sition in private life which, if not so dangerous, was equally embarrass- 
ing. He bad married, as many noblemen then did, and as some, we 
suppose, do even to this day, a woman of high family and powerful con- 
nexions, for the sake of the wealth and influence which the alliance 
brought with it, but without any feeling of affection whatever for the lady 
of his choice. And though the bride was young and beautiful and ami- 
able, this was no matter for wonder; for Angelo knew well that Catarina 
Bragadina yielded him her hand solely through the persuasion or coer- 
cion of her relations—-that her heart was engaged elsewhere—and that 
duty, cold, formal duty, was the utmost he could claim from one whom 
nature had rendered capable of the warmest and most devoted attach- 
ment. The levely daughter of one of the proudest houses of Venetian’ 
nobility, who in her maiden state was the envy of her sex, had been ever 
since her marriage kept in a splendid but harsh imprisonment, by a hus- 
band who was as jealous ef his bonor as he was indifferent and regard- 
less of herself. That passion which Angelo had not found at home, he 
had sought abroad; and an actress who bore the name of Thisbia, a 
charming and fascinating creature, who had risen from the very lowest 
condition and class of society to the possession of great wealth and still 
greater popularity, was the object of his present idolatry. His dreaded 
power as podesta was sufficient to keep aloof that flock of admirers at- 
tracted by the favorite actress of the day; but the heart of Thisbia had 
by no means submitted to the tyrant of Padua. He could succeed in de- 
terring and terrifying his rivals—in repelling others frem her door—in 
securing for himself such a reception in her house as had proclaimed him 
to the world at large a favored lover; but all this had not ingratiated 
him with the pretty Thisbia herself, who, though her manners had cer- 
tainly not been irreproachable, was a person far more governed by the 
feelings of her heart than by any other earthly consideration. 

This fascinating woman kept the podesta in a perpetual fever of jea- 
lousy. She would sport with his passion, and, by a thousand provoking 
sallies, manifest her own freedom from that thraldom she was even then 
throwing around him. Another lover she did not dare openly to favor— 
it would have been fatal, at least to him, so far to exasperate the tyrant 
of Padua; but this was the nearest approximation to success he had 
hitherto attained. Our podesta, therefore, had upon his hands, in the 
same town, a wife and a mistress, of both of whom he was jealonsin the 
extreme—of the one for the sake of his honor, of the other for his love. 
His wife he kept confined within her own chamber in_a seclusion as com- 
plete as any Turkish husband conld possibly have desired; his mistress 
he could not seclude from the world in the same manner, but he every 
where followed and watched her with a lynx-eyed suspicion. 

On the evening from which we take up our narrative, the’mansion of 
THisbia was the scene of festivity, and was thronged with all the brilliant 
and the witty of the town of Padua. Not only the house, but the garden 
had been illuminated for the fete; and Angelo having taken Thisbia 
apart, was walking with her to and fro on a marble terrace, where the 
orange-trees alternated with the glittering and colored lamps, and which 
was at present deserted of all other visiters. As was not unusual with 
the podesta, he had been making some few inquiries of the lady, which 
had evidently been prompted by his jealousy. 

“ A brother?” —he might have been heard to say—* Is it a brother of 
yours, this young man who has lately followed you to Padua?” 

“Yes,” replied Thisbia, “ a brother.” 

“ And his name?’’ pursued the inquirer. 

“Is Rodolfo. I have told you this twenty times, my most redoutable 
podesta. Have you no more gracious subject of conversation?” 


“Pardon, Thisbia; I will ask no more questions. You played Ros- 
monda yesterday most exquisitely. Padua is very fortunate in possess- 
ing one whom all Italy extols. But, ah! how all this admiring and ap- 
plausive audience irritate and wound me. I die with jealousy when [ 
see so many eyes feasting upon your beauty. I could strike them all with 
blindness. Pray, who is that cavalier in a mask you conversed with this 
evening under the portico? Pardon, Thisbia; I will ask no more 
questions.” 


“ Well, well, you arch inquisitor—know that this cavalier in a mask 


was no other than your own lieutenant, your captain of the sbirri, Virgilio 
Pasca.” 

“ And what would you have with him ?” 

“ Ay, what?—suppose I will not tell you?” said Thisbia in a playful 
manner ; then, seeing that the podesta was preparing a visage of ent ly, 
she continued, ‘ Nay, no conjurations, signor. You shall know if 
you will, but the story is something long. I am,” said Thisbia, and her 
manner suddenly altered, and she sank into a melancholy tone, ‘I am, 


as you know, ndthing—nobody—a child of fortune, sprung from the low- 


| 
| 
you continually wear! you, too, who are all powerful in Venice. In vain 


est of the people—a cornedian—a thing you may fondle one day and de- 
stroy the next, and do both with the same smile. Well, whatever I am, 
ot may have been, I once had a mother. Do you know what it is to 
have a mother? Have you had one, gloomy signor—you? Ah, you 
smile; but you do not know what it is to be a poor, weak, miserable 
child, half-famished, friendless in the world; and then to feel that you 
have ever about you, above you, a woman, an angel; who walks when 
you walk, stops when you atop; who still looks on you, smiles to cheat you 
of your tears ; who teaches you to talk, teaches you to laugh, teaches you to 
love!—who warms your little fiogers in her hands; your little body be- 
tween her knees; yourlittle shivering soul within her heart!—who gives her 
milk to you when an infant; her bread when you are grown up; her 
life always !—to whom you say ‘ mother,’ who says to you ‘ child ;’ words 
which God himself is. pleased to hear! Well L had such a mother.— 
’Twas a poor lone woman, without husband or friend, who sang ballads 
inthe publie street. [ went about with her, and as I grew up I sang 
too. This was the commencement of my public career, signor. They 
used to throw us some miserable coin. One day my mother sang in the 
streets of Brescia some chime which bore an offensive allusion, of which 
she knew nothing, to the republic of Venice. Brescia, like this Padua, 
lies under the dominion of your republic. An ambassador of Venice 
had passed at the time: the crowd had laughed ; a senator of the repub- 
lie was attracted to the spot; he listened ; my mother, quite unconscicus, 
went on singing; he ordered the captain of the guard to take that vile 
woman to the gallows—yes, to the gallows! They seized upon my mo- 
ther; she said nothing; why should she? they would not have heard 
her. She embraced me, and let fall her large tears upon my forehead ; 
she clasped to her bosom alittle metal crucifix she always carried with 
her, and let them bind her. I see it now, that crucifix. It was of pol- 
ished copper, and my name, Thisbia, was rudely traced at the bottom of 
it with the sharp point of a needle: she had wished to unite in the same 
memorial all that was dear to her—her God and her child. I saw them 
bind my mother; I could not utter a word; I neither cried nor wept; 
I stood motionless, aghast, frozen, dead. Noone in all the crowd spoke 
a word. But there was with the senator a young girl who held him by 
the hand, doubtless his daughter, who was struck with pity. The beau- 
tiful child, she threw herself at the feet of her father; she wept so Lit- 
terly, and her tears fell from eyes so lovely, that she obtained the pardon 
of my mother. When the poor woman was unloosed, she took her cru- 
cifix and gave it eo the child, "twas all she had to give, and told her it 
would bring her happiness. Soon after this, my mother died. I have 
| become rich. I wish to see that child, that infant-angel who saved my 
mother. Whoknows ?—she is now grownup to womanhood ; she is pro- 
| bably unhappy; she may now have need of me. In every town I visit, I 
call before me the sbirri, the men of police; I relate this adventure, and 
to him who finds out the person I am in search of, I will give ten thou- 
| sand goldens sequins. For this reason I spoke to Virgilio Pasca, the 
masked cavalier, under the portico.—Are you satisfied 7” 


“Ten thousand golden sequins!’ said Angelo, *‘ What then will you 
give to the woman herself if you should find her?” 

“ My life! if it will profit her.” 

“ But how could you recognise her ?”’ 

*« By my mother’s crucifix.” 

“ Pooh! she will long since have lost a piece ef worthless copper.” 

“No, no, no!” exclaimed Thisbia; “we never lose what has been 
earned like that. And now, Signor Angelo,” said the pretty actress, re- 
turning to her natural gaiety of manner, ‘‘ any more questions? or is your 
jealous curiosity appeased for the present? Why, what a sombre aspect 


Ilight up my house, my gardens; I cannot light up a smile upon your 
countenance. In vain I give you music; you return it not in gaiety.— 
Prythee smile.” 


“*T do smile,” said the podesta, wreathing his visage iato what cer- 
tainly needed the assurance of his word to certify that it was a smile. 
“You wonder, my dear Thisbia, that Iam not gay. Ihave heard your 
story—hear something of mine. I am, as you say, all powerful here in 
Padua, the sovereign and tyrant of this town. But absolute as I am, 
above me—mark you, Thisbia—there is something greater—dark, full of 
shadows, terrible }_there is Venice, the state inquisition, the Council of 
Ten. The Council of Ten! speak of it in a whisper; there is always a 
listener near. They are men whom no one knows, who know us wll: who 
are visible in none of the forms or ceremonies of government, who are 
visible in every scaffold that is raised; men who have their hands on all 
heads—yours, mine, that of the dodge himself; who wear no royal robe, 
no ducal mantle, no crown, nothing to designate them to the eye; who, 
for all apparatus of power, have a few secret signs, the spy and the ex- 
ecutioner; men who speak to the people of Venice only through the 
bronze mouth of the lion of St. Mark: fatal mouth, wkich you may think 
is mute, but which speaks, nevertheless, with terrible effect, for it cries 
to all that pass—Denounce! denounce! and the wretch once denounced, 
is taken; once taken, is powerless as the worm. At Venice every thing 
is done secretly, mysteriously surely. Condemned, executed; no one to 
see, to hear you; not a cry pessible, not a look that is returned by a hu- 
man eye; the victim has a gag. the executioner a mask. But why did I 
speak just now of scaffolds? At Venice men die not on the scaffold-— 
They disappear. A man is missing from his family. What has become 
of him? Oh, the leads, the wells, the canal Orfano—they could tell ! 
At night-time you may hear something fall into the water: pass on—hear 
it net. Venice, for the rest, is dance and festivity, music and torches, 
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gondolas, theatres, and a carnival of five months. You, Thisbia, a co- ; part of Italy, but love has followed you. You have thrown yourself 
median, see Venice only on this side; I, who am a senator, know (it on | headlong into pleasures, distractions, follies, vices—useless! You have 
the other. Oh, believe me, there is in every palace—in mine, in that of | endeavored to love other women--this comedian, fer instance—still use- 





the do; secret passage, unknown to the master of it, that traverses | less!--the cld love has always re-appeared under the new. You have 
along the walls of every salon, of every chamber, of every closet; adark | come to Pudua--it was not to fellow Thisbia—it was because the wife of 
corridor, of which others have the key, and whose windings otherstrace, the podesta’—— . 





and through which men pass and repass utterly unknown to you, upon 
some mysterious business, in which you are kept profoundly ignorant ! | 
Often in the nighttime, I have sat upright in my bed and heard steps 
within the wall. Ob, this Council of Ten! Put a workman alone in a | 
cellar; bid him make you a lock ; before the lock is finished, the Council 
of Ten have the key of it. Madam, madam, the valet who waits on me | 
is a spy; the friend who salutes me is a spy; the priest who confesses _ 
me isa spy; the woman who swears she loves me is a spy” 
“ Indeed, signor!”’ interrupted Thisbia. “ 
“T mean not you,” continued the excited podesta ; ‘‘ and moreovor you 
never say that you love me. Every thing, I repeat, that sees me is an eye 
of The Ten—every thing that hears me is an ear of The Ten—every 
thing that touches me is a hand of The Ten—hand how terrible! that for 
a long time gently feels, then seizes with sudden and pitiless grasp. 
Magnificent podesta that 1am! _ It is my mission here to tame and sub- 
jugate this town; it is my command to make myself terrible; mean- 
while I caunot be sure that to-morrow morning there shall not appear in 
my chamber some miserable sbirro, who shall tell me to rise and follow 
him, and mi-e able wretch though he may be, I shall rise and follow him | 
—and where! To some horrible and cavernous place from which he wil! 
issue without me. Tyrant of Padua—slave of Venice !” 
“Truly I pity you,” replied Thisbia; “what a frightful position have | 
you described !’’ 
“Yes, I am aninstrument with which one people tortures another peo- 
ple. Such tools wear out fast, and break often.” 
At this poiat of the conversation, Angelo, on turning round, discovered 
a man lying on the terrace under the shade of one of the orange trees. | 
He was attired as a minstrel, and lay fast asleep, with his guitar by his | 
side ; but nevertheless the suspicions of the podesta were immediately | 
aroused. ; 
Thisbia smiled at his alarm, as she infurmed him that the sleeper was | 
| 








@ poor player on the guitar—half an idiot—whom the dean of St. Marks 
had recommended to her compassion. He had been in the house a fort- 
night, finding his dinner with the servants, and throwing himself to sleep 
in the first quiet corner that he met with. His name was Homodei.— 
Her mother, she added, had wandered in the same way from town to 
town—he should stay in her house as long as he pleased. 

Notwithstanding this accoiint of Homodei, and although his appear- 
ance boré out the description given of him, Angelo could not help looking 
at him with suspicion. His colloquial fervor was entirely checked, and | 
Thisbia had no difficulty in persuading him to go and join the other 
guests. She herself, she said, would soon follow him, but she saw her 
brother Rodolfo coming, and would first have a word with him. 

The podesta left, and the brother Rodolfo took his place. 

Brother, indeed! He was no brother—neither was his name Rodolfo; | 
though as every one in Padua is calling him by that assumed name, we | 
shall retain it throughout the narrative. If thecharming actress was coy 
and cold to the podesta, she made amends by her ardent reception of 
Rodolfo. This cavalier had followed her to Padua, or atall events, had 
again met her at this town, after an intimacy formed shortly before, in 
another part of Italy; for Thisbia, as might be presumed from her pro- | 
fession, often passed from city to city. In order to facilitate their inter- | 
course, and balk the jealous scrutiny of the podesta, she at once declared | 
him to be her brother, and they had for some days, under the protection 
of this assumed relationship, enjoyed the unrestrained intercourse of 
lovers. 


But while the manner of Thisbia was most caressing, frank, and fond, 
an eyewitness could not have fuiled to observe that the demeanor of Ro- | 
dolfo was far more calm and reserved than so cordial a reception from 
so beautiful a woman would have led him to expect. After she had been 
pouring out her heart to him in those wild and passionate strains, which, 
as they were only intelligible to lovers, we here willingly omit, he would | 
reply kindly, but briefly—he would praise her beauty, and her generous 

| 
| 








heart that deserved to be loved; but he did this with more of reflection 
than of passion; it was honest applause, too honest to please a quick- 
sighted lover. But Thisbia was too happy to love and to be loved, to ex- 
ercise a very rigid scrutiny on the deportment of her cavalier. 

But she could not devote the whole evening to a /efe-a.tete with Ro- 
dolofo; she was compelled to leave him to rejoin her other visiters.-- 
Their interview, it was agreed, should again be renewed when all the 
guests had departed; nay, if he chose to be upon that terrace in about an 
hour’s time, they might before that see each other again. 

“Charming woman ! you deserve to be loved,” said Rodolfo to himself 
when she had left—“ but I love you not.” 

“No!” said a voice behind him, “ you love her net!’ At that mo- | 
ment Rodolfo felt the hand of a stranger upon his shoulder. It was | 
Homodei—the idi¢t—the guitar player. “ No,” continued he, “ you do 
not love this woman, neither is your mame Rodolfo. Your name is Ec- | 
celino da Romana—a noble of ancient family—and you love” 

“Ha! who art thou?” interrupted Rodolfo. [ 
© “Tam the idiot and the musician,” replied Homodei with a bitter 
smile. ‘And you love Catarina Bragadina! You won her heart—you 
could not win her Land. You quitted Venice, you have fled to every 
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“Peace!” exclaimed Rodolfo. ‘Hold thy peace! Name her not.” 

“Would you see her ?—see her this night?” 

“Who are you!” was the answer of the astonished Rodolfo. 

“T am the idiot and the musician,” replied Homodei with the same 
sinister smile. ‘ Would you see Catarina Bragadina, the wife of Ange- 
lo Malipieri, who is both her husband and her jailer ?” 

“ Would I see her? Oh, God! that it were possible!” exclaimed Ro- 
dolfo. 

“You would see her then? You shall.” 

“« Where?” 

“In her own chamber. At midnight meet me at the southern side of 
the podesta’s palace, and I will be your guide. Go now--remember at 
midnight. At present leave this place to me, I have need of it.” And 
Rodolfo withdrew to prepare himself for his mysterious appointment. 

Homodei lingered at the terrace, where he was aware that Thisbia 
would soon make her re-appearance. She came, and was disappointed 
in not finding Rodulfo, but still more surprised when she saw Homodei 
stand before her, looking at her with a keen penetrating glance, very un- 
like the idiot she had been ready to answer for to the podesta 

“ He is gone, Signora,” said Homodei. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Thisbia, “what dreadful deceit is this! 
unhappy podésta!”’ 

** Never mind the podesta. He is gone, I say.” 

“ Who are you?’ 

“T am a musician, lady.” And, taking his guitar in his hand, he con- 
tinued—“ This instrument, you see, has strings, and they emit a sound 
according as I finger them,—and the human heart, wheth@r of man or 
woman, has certain strings or fibres, and the musician can play upon 
these also. Suppose this evening —by some accident—a young cavalier, 
who wears a black plume in his hat, should break an appointment he has 
made—I know the place where, at midnight, you will find him.” 

‘“* Where ?—with whom !—a woman ?”’—asked Thisbia. 

“« A very fair one.”’ 

““Oh, God! what mean you ? 
Thisbia. 

“The musician—would you find him?” 

“I do not believe you--1 do not heed you fora moment. It is a hor- 
rid lie—Rodolfo loves ;””—and she continued to pour forth her protesta- 
tions of faith in the constancy of her lever. 

Homodei, as if he heard them not, approaching still nearer to her, said, 
in the calmest possible voice—“ You have doubtless remarked, that the 
podesta, Angelo Malipieri, carries, suspended by a chain round his 
neck, a little golden trinket, of very elegant workmanship. That trinket 
It will open a door. Make pretence that you have a fancy for 
that trinket. Ask him fer it without saying a word of the use we istend 
to make of it.” 

‘‘A key!” replied Thisbia; “I will not ask a key of him. Whoare 
you, that would make me suspicious of Rodolfo? I would not have this 
key. Go, I will not hear another word from you.” 

‘The podesta,” said Homodei, in the same calm voice, ‘is coming. 
When you have the key, I will explain how we are to use it to-night. 
I will return in a quarter of an hour.” 

“Wretch!” reiterated Thisbia, ‘do you not hear me? I say I will 
not have this key. Lam confident of Rodolfo This key, 1 do not think 
of it,—I will not speak a wore of it to the podesta’’—— 

‘In a quarter of an hour,” replied Homodei, and left the terrace as 
Angelo made his appearance. 

How it happened we leave the reader to explain for himself, but it 
certainly was the fact, that Angelo Malipieri never received so kind a 
welcome from the pretty actress as he did at this moment. Her playful 
and caressing manner necessarily breught her to observe and to handle 
that little golden trinket, which was suspended by a chain round the 
neck of the podesta. She remarked on the beauty of its design—surely 
it was the work of Benvenuto Cellini—what would it be for? Why, the 
toy was fitter for a woman than a man. 

The podesta explained that it was a key. 

A key !—she never could have guessed it,—and what would it open? 
It opened several doors, and amongst others that of a bed-chamber. 


Thisbia was surprised that so small a key should open a door; but 
since it was a key, and not a mere trinket, she would not ask him for it. 

The podesta, who had never been able to persuade her to accept any 
present from him, was delighted to think that she had taken a fancy to 
this trinket. He pressed it on her. He had another key—it was quite 
safe in her keeping—he would have every lock in his palace altered, if 
this would remove her scruples. She took it—she returned it—she again 
played with it as it hung upon his neck. ‘ Well,’’ she said at last, ‘since 
you so earnestly wish it, I will accept this toy.” . 

She had no sooner got the key in her possession than she found some 
excifse for dismissing the podesta. Homodei was already standing at the 
corner of the terrace. “ I have the key!”’ she exclai , as she ran to- 
wards him, “‘ And now ?” 

Homodei took the key and carefully examined it. -‘It is right,” 
he said. ‘One hour after midnight, I will come and be your guide.— 
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I will show you the first door you have to open with it—after which 
you wa proceed without me, for you will only have to walkgstraight 
forward.’ : 

“ Bat what shall I find after the first door?” inquired Thisbia. 

“« Another.” 

“ And what then?” 

“A third. The same key opens them all.” 

* And what behind the third!” 

“You will see,” said Homodei with a laugh, and left her. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CRUCIFIX. 

Caranina, the wife of the podesta, lived, as we have said, ina state 
little short of ab-olute imprisonment. Her chamber, which was situ- 
ted at the extreme corner of the mansion, had but one communica- 
tion with the other apartments of the house; and not only was this 
chamber locked, but several of the contiguous rooms, which it was 
necessary to traverse before reaching it were locked also. Connected 
with thischamber, was a small circular oratory for the lady’s devo- 
tion, from which there was no outlet whatever. The window was indeed 
ornamented with a balcony, but it was one which the lover’s sere- 
nade could hardly reach, much less the lover himself ; when standing 
on it, you look down from an elevation of ninety feet of perpend'cu- 


lar stone work, and the river Brenta was flowing close beneath. If, | 


as we shall presently find, there was a secret door wrought in the 
wainscot of this chamber, and further concealed by tapestry, it was 
one unknown to the fair inhabitant, and could only be used against 
her for her betrayal and destruction. The interior of the chamber 
was as elegantly and magnificently furnished as wealth and art could 
effect. The bed was a throne—even the ottoman might have served 


as footstool to a sovereign in his state—but it was still a prison; | 


and her husband, when he condesended to visit her, spoke and looked 
as might become a jailer. 

This chamber, although it was midnight, was at present unoccu- 
pied ; the lamp was burning alone ; the fair prisoner was in her ora- 
tory at herdevotions. But though no one was there, the tapestry in 
one corner of the room was seen to move ; it was drawn aside, and a 
door opened, disclosing a dark passage from which Homodei ascend- 
ed, followed by Redolfo. 

«¢ Enter,” said the former. 

‘* Where am I?” enquired RodoWo. 

*« Perhaps on the first step of your scaffold,” was the very encour- 
aging reply. ‘* Have you never heard that there is in Padua a cham- 
ber, which, though full of gold and velvet, flowers, perfumes, and 
perhaps of love, itis fatal te enter? for even to open the door it isa 
crime punishable with death, be the culprit whom he may, noble or 
plebeian, young or old ?” 

“You speak of the chamber of the podesta’s wie ?” 

“In thatchamber you are now standing.—If you have fear there 
is yet time—the door is still open—you may retreat.” 

** Where is she?’ was’ the sole answer of the lover. 

* You will remain, then?” said Homodei. “She is now in her 
oratory—she will be here instantly. I presume you do not desire my 
company ?” 

Homodei, before quitting the apartment, contrived to place upon 
the table, unseen by Rodolfo,an open letter: and then, retiriug 
through the masked door, left Rodolfo alone in the chamber. © 

He was notalonelong. When Catarina entered from her oratory, 
and found her old lover kneeling at her feet, her first thought was that 
of alarm for the danger that he ran; and she could reflect on nothing 
else than how tosecure his immediate escape from the perilous spot 
on which he stood. Rodolfo succeeded in assuring her that he was 
safe—that he had been conducted there by a secret passage, and 
could retreat at will. She then bade him sit down in a chair by her 
side, and gave herself up to the pleasure of again seeing and convers- 
ing with one she had so sincerely loved. 

** They forced me,” she said, “ as you know, to this marriage; it 


was a prison that they closed uponme. This jealous keeper of mine | 
dreads his honor. Rodolfo, you whom I love, I tell you that his | 


honor is safe—but this heart, Rodolfo, it is still thine.” 

With fond inquiry she entreated him to tell her what he had been 
doing—where he had been wandering—what had filled up his history 
in the interval of their separation. It was a void, he said—he could 
think only of that separation—he knew not what he had been doing— 
he knew only what he had felt. Then the next moment, Catarina, 
with still greater fondness, imposed silence upon him. There were 
moments, she said, when words were an hinderarce. Let him be 
silent, she thought to herself—I am looking at him; let him be silent— 
I am loving him; let him be silent—Iam happy ! 

But this ecstasy was ofshort duration. Her eye fell upon the open 
letter which had been placed by Homodei upon the table. Had Ro- 
dolfo put it there? Who then ? were questions rapidly asked. Ro- 
dolfo he nothing of it. His mysterious guide had most probably 
left it there. 

She took it up, and read the following terrible lines— 

_ “*Aspy of the Council of Ten may be contemned when he loves— 
is he contemptible when he revenges ?” 





| 
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| 





Catarina exclaimed that they were lost! She knew the hand- 
writing. It was Homodei’s, a fearful man, who had made advances 
of love towards her, which she had indignantly repelled; and who 
had plotted this diabolical revenge, in which her honor was to be 
sacrificed, and the life of him who was dearest to her—perhaps also 
her own. 

Rodolfo rushed to the masked door—it was locked; he ran to the 
ba'cony—it was ninety feet high, and the Brenta beneath. They 
both listened—they heard steps approaching through the adjoining 
chamber. Catarina hurried Rodolfo into her oratory, the only place 
of concealment,and having locked the door, sat down to meet her 
husband with what apparent composure she could assume. 

To her astonishment, it was not Angelo Malipieri who made his 
appearance. It wasa woman,a solitary woman, who, holding a 
lamp in one hand, and a small key in the other, came treading on 
tiptoe and silentiy intothe chamber. It was Thisbia, who, deserted 
by Rodolfo at the hour of their appointed interview, had found in 
this a confirmation of those suspicions which Homodei ha: conveyed 
into*her mind. She entered the chamber of the prodesta’s wife with 
a heart full of rage and bitterness, and with a determination to a full 
revenge upon her rival, 

* Who, and what amI? and what seek I ?” she said in answer to 
the questions which her appearance naturally called fourth from the 
surprised Catarina. ‘*I am the mistress—so men call me, at least— 
of the podesta, and I hold in my power the virtuous wife of the po- 
desta. I am a comedian, a stage girl—you area noble, virtuous ma- 
tron, and I hold you ia my power. Deny it not—he was there—sit- 
ting upon that chair; you should have arranged them better, madam. 
Where is he ?—virtuous matron, indeed! They pass veiled through 
the streets—they are going to the chuich—and all you who meet 
them, you stand aside, you bow, you reverence. Fools! go upto 


| them—tear off the veil, behind the veil there is a mask ; tear off the 


mask, behind the mask there is a mouth that lies. I am the mistress 
of the podesta, and you are his wife, and 1 will destroy you. Where 
is he ?” 

“ Who?” faltered Catarina. 

“Where is he ? here is a door”—trying the door of the oratory— 
* epen it.” - 

“It is my orstory, madam—nothing else. There is no person 
there. Some one has deceived you. Ilive retired, banished, con. 
cealed fromall eyes.” — 

* The veil !” 

a is my oratory, I assure you. There is nothing but my prayer- 
boo _ 

“©The mask !” 

‘“« There is no one there”— 

** The mouth that lies! Ah, you speak to me with the terrorof a 
culprit! Try again—be angry—indignant—put on the injured wo- 
man.” Then, perceiving a cloak which Rodolfo in his haste had 
dropt upon the floor, ‘‘ And this is not the mantle of a man ?” she 
exclaimed, as she held it up in triumph before the terrified Catarina. 
“ That door shall be opened,” and she rushed to the door of the cham- 
ber, and called aloud on Angele Malipieri ! 

Catarina was in despair. 

How this stranger had gained admittance, or what had made her 
so bitter an enemy, she could not divine ; but she felt persuaded that 
it also formed a portion of the same plot which the spy of the Council 
of Ten had formed for her destruction. She sank on her knees before 
a small crucifix that was suspended against the wall. 

Thisba had followed her with her eye, and seeing the crucifix, she 
darted at it—snatched it from the wall—and overwhelmed the 
astonished Catarina with a new string of questions—how came she 
by it ?—who gave it her 7— $ 

A poor weman, she replied, whose life she had saved when a child. 
There was some name scratched at the bottom of it—* Thisbia,” she 


_ believed. 


There was no time for further explanation. Angelo Malipieri, 
called up by the cries of Thisbia, entered the apartment. Angry, 
suspicious, cruel, when even no cause of cffence had been given, Cata- 
rina could expect no mercy from him whatever, now that, in the 
discovery of Rodolfo, a very reasonable ground of jealousy would be 
afforded him. She was preparing her mind to encounter the very 
worst, when, to her surprise, Th’sbia came calmly forward to Angelo. 

* Do not be alarmed,” she said, “I will explain all. Briefly, there 
is a plot against your life. To-morrow morning you are to be assas- 
sinated as you step out of your palace. I have heard it but just now, 
and have come in the middle of the night to warn your lady of it, 
that she might prevent your stirring out without the necessary pre- 
cautions. I did but mention your assassination, and she swooned— 
see, She is trembling still.” 

Catarina was stupefied. Angelo had too many reasons to believe 
the probability of the tale to reject it. 

“ But why,” said he, “ bring this to my wife ?” 

‘To what other chamber in this house,” she said with a smile, 
“ could J, at this time of night, have directed myself ?” 

‘¢ But how could you gain entrance here ?” 

“The key you gave me.” 
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‘1 never told you that it opened thes cham ers.” 

* Oh, you forget !”’ 

“ And the cloak—what means this 1” 

“¢] thew it round meas a disguise and protection—I had a hat 
also, bat I have somewhere dropt it. And now you shall escort me 
home, if yoa will.” , 

Thisbia first contrived to slip into the hand at Catarina the key by 
which she had entered, that she might thereby secure the escape of 
Rodolfo, and then left the apartment with Angelo. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE POISON. 

When Rodolfo had escaped from the oratory, the first thing he me- 
ditated was the just punishment, it could searely called revenge, due 
to the wretch who had so nearly betrayed both himself and Catarina 
to destruction. The next day the body of Homodei, the spy of the 
Council of Ten, was found lying oa the banks of Brenta, pierced 
through with more than one mortal wound, either by the sword or 
thedagger. But the villain had still lived to long. That morning 
Rodolfo had dispatched a brief letter to Catarina to assure her that he 
had made good his escape, and had given this in charge to Dafne, her 
confidentia! attendant. Homodei had, by terrible threats, induced 
the girl todeliver the letter to him, and having thus intercepted it, he 
caused it to be conveyed to the hands of Angelo. The dying wretch 
had therefore left his sting in the very heart of his antagonist. 

Rodolfo had been so far prudent as not to sign his name to the let- 
ter. Angelo believed he saw in it a convincing proof of his wife’s 
infidelity; but he could not gather from it who the person was who 
had thus assailed his honor in the dearest point. That some one had 
an interview at night with his wife was evident from the letter ; her 
guilt, therefore, he considered as proved beyond doubt; on her at 
least he would take an ample revenge, although the other culprit 
might for a short time escape detection. 

Amongst those to whom the podesta showed this letter, in order by 
the handwriting to discover the person who had sent it, Thisbia, as 
may be supposed, was not the least. Poor Thisbie ! she knew well 
that she was one of thatclass of wonten to whom men use the lan- 
guage of love merely to cover pleasure with the gloss of sentiment— 
to whom they are not even supposed to use it with any deeper mean- 
ing ; she saw, too, that she had allalong been deceiving herself, and 
loving Rodolfo with her whole heart and soul, she had given to his words 
the same intense passion that she breathed into her own. But reflec- 
tions such asthese, while they explained her position, by no means 
rendered it more tolerable ; they were of a kind manifestly to add to 
the poignancy of her grief. But this woman, who had saved her 
mother’s life, she would save her life; and as Rodolfo loved her, 
why, she would save that life for him. And for herself, she would 
go weep till her heart broke; there was nothing left her, she thought, 
but to die. 

When Angelo requested her to look at the letter, and say if she 
knew the handwriting, she took the paper at first with eagerness 
from his hands ; something like a hope had crossed her mind that, 
after all, it might not have been Rodolfo who was concealed that 
night in the oratory ; but every thought of that kind vanished the 
moment she had glanced at the letter. Did she know the handwrit- 
ing, indeed 2? Alas! noone better. But she returned it slowly to 
the podesta. She knew nothing of it. 

Angelo proceeded to converse upon his schemes of revenge. His 
wife should die. ‘The headsman and his attendants had already been 
brought into the palace. Thisbia suggested that, supposiag the death 
of his wife resolved on, this should be effected in the most private 
manner possible, so as to attract no public noiice, and to conceal 
rather than render notorious the dishonor done to the podesta. Why 
employ the headsman or the assassin ? why any other hand than his 
own ? why not administer poison ? She had some of a most potent 
quality. It had been sent to her as an invaluable present by the 
Arciadeacon of St. Mark’s. She would fetch it, if he pleased. 


All this appeared very good counselto the podesta, and it was 
agreed upon between them, that Thisbia should bring the poison to 
the palace, and that they two only should be cognizant of the fate of 
the unhappy Catarina. 

Unhappy indeed ! for before the bitterness of death could arrive, 
she was to endure another trial, and to be harassed with distressing 
fears for the fate of Rodolfo. Angelo, as he returned io his palace, 
resolved on one more attempt to discover the writer of that letter 
which had aequainted him, as he supposed, with his dishonor ; and 
his eagerness to make his discovery may be judged of by this, that 
to attain it he had brought himself to forego some portion of his re- 
venge upon his wife. He proceeded to her chamber. He had pre- 
viously, again and again, demanded the name of the writer, but had 
obtained no answer. He now laid the letter open upon her table, 
and gave her this alternative—“Sign,” said he, “atthe bottom of 
this paper, the name of the person who wrote it; and instead of 
death, the imprisonment of a convent shall be your only punishment. 
I give you one hour to reflect. Sign his name, and you are saved — 
Death for him, a convent for yourself. If, at the end of an hour, the 


signature is not there, your death is inevitable.” And he left her 
with le‘ter lying open before her. 

She had not sat long before a gentle tap was heard at the door, 
and Rodolfo, taking advantage of the key which had been given him 
to make his escape from the oratory, entered the room. Quite igno- 
rant of the discovery which Angelo had made, he came to tell her 
that Homodei, the terrible spy of the Council of Ten, was dead.— 
Catarina, concealing her own dreedful position, appeared to hear the 
news withsatisfaction. Alas, he had left behind him such a legacy 
of mischiefas even his malice would hardly wish to increase. He 
noticed, he said, that throughout the palace there was an air of 
gloom, of mystery, of confusion—what was the cause of it? Cata- 
rina did not know. He had met men carrying in through a private 
gate at the rear of the palece, an empty coflin—fer whom could it 
be? Catarina started and turned pale, but recovering herself, 
answered, that she did not know. She implored him to lcave her, for 
the peril to which he was exposing himself was more than she could 
eudure. He then mentioned that he had written a few lines to her 
to assure her of his safety—had she received them? Oh, yes, she 
had received them. His letter had certainly come to hand—there it 
lay open upon the table. He was glad to hear that it had not been 
intercepted. She again entreated him to go, and enjoined him not to 
write again—not to write at all, either to her or any one else, while 
he remained in Padua—it was a woman's facy, but it was her request; 
she was sure he would grant it. ‘ And now,” she said, rising from 
her chair, “ youmust indeed go—the danger you are in while you 
stad there is frizhtful—I cannot support it another moment.” And 
giving and permitting an«mbrace, more tender than her lover had 
hitherto received—folding him for an instant in her arms—she bade 
him adieu, and again sat herself down in the chair from which she 
had risen. 

Generous woman! what effort had she made to conceal from her 
lover the terrible fate that hung over her heal! The thought had 


| occurred to her of eseaping from death and her murderous husband, 
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by immediate flight with Rodolfo—such a course was surely justifi- 
able, and the attempt could not possibly aggravate the peril of her 
own situation; but she reflected on the improbability of success, 
and refused to involve Rodo‘fo in the certain destruction (hat await- 
ed on herself. 


Exactly at the expiration of the hour Angelo returned. He re 
turned with Thisbia, bearing in her hand the vial of poison. He 
walked straightway to the letter—it was in the same condition in 
which he had left it, and in the same spot—it had not been touched. 

“Have you reflected madam ?” he said, with the utmost sternn ess 
of deportment. “You die, or you disclose the writer of this letter.— 
Will you name him ?” 

Catarina had never for an instant thought of this side of the alter- 
native. 

*‘Then you drink this,’’ he said, taking the vial from Thisbia and 
placing it before her on the table. 

“Ts it poison ?” exclaimed Catarina. 

“It is!” exclaimed her husband. 


Catarina Bragadini had not hesitated a moment in choosing death 
herself rather than bring destruction on the head of Rodolfo; and if 
the death she was about to die had been ten times more terrific, it 
never could have extorted from her the name of the writer of that 
Jetter. But it was one thing for a tender and affectionate woman to 
be utterly incapable of preserving her own life by the sacrifice of 
one whom she loved, and quite another thing to posstss the forti- 
tude necessary to meet her own inevitable fate. She never looked 
an instant at the alternative of escape, but she shrank with terror 
from the poison. 


You will drink it madam,” said Angelo, “or I call in tho:e who 
with the axe or the dagger shal! perform their office more rudely.— 
Even this is lenity. A guilty woman is spared a public execution.” 

“Assassin! murderer!” she exclaimed, “I am not guilty. There 
is one whom I love—I tell you this—and I say it with an innocent 
brow. Iam not guilty, but you wish to believe it—you have got 
possession of a piece of paper you think condemns me, and you will 
hear nothing. You married me for my wealth—against my known 
attachment—basely for my wealth-—and what marriage has it been ? 
You have never loved me, yet have been jealous in the extreme; 
you have kept me in a prison; you have installed a mistress in my 
place. To men allthings are pemitted. Always severe, always 
sombre and suspicious—-never a kind word—happy arts to win the 
affections of a woman! And now you come to murder me—come 
with this woman here, your public mistress, who is interested to des- 
troy me—who seems already to-have acted the part of a spy—who 
comes now to assist in my excution.” 

Angelo seized his wife by the arm, and insisted on her swallow- 
ing the fatal draught without further delay, She advanced her hand 
to the vial—she carried the deadly liquor to her lips—her courage 
failed—she laid it down again. 

“No; I cannot!” she exclaimed. “Oh, ’tis frightful! Think, 
reflect, what a horrible thing it is that you are doing. A woman—a 
meek, lonely woman—abandoned by all—no relative mear—no friend 
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—without power to resist—you come and poison her in a remote 

corner of her own house” 

_ Thisbia could not restrain an expression of sympathy at her suffer- 
In . 

The despairing lady catght at it asa fragile hope. “Ah!” she 
said, turning to Thisbia, “you sighed—I heard you—deny it not— 
—you have some pity onme. You see he would assassinate me here 
—is it possible that you assist hin in this deed? Ohno! no!— 
Hold, 1 will explain it aH to you, and you will speak fur me to the 
podesta. Tell him, for he will not hear me, that what he is doing—- 
it is horrible, execiabie. I! [ affend you just now, pardon me, mad- 
am. Iam innocent—but he will believe nothing. Ob, do not tell 
me to take courage! Why ain I to have this coursge? I am not 
ashamed to be a woman—2 weak fearful won.an. Yousee I weep, 
because this death terrifies me. Am I nota creature to be pitied, 
to be spared ?” 

The podesta, foaming with rage and impatience, rushed out of 
the room to call oa these who should perform at once the act which 
he persisted in regarding as one of justice as well as revenge. / 

Thisbia, as soon as he had left, endeavored to persuade ber that it 
was her better course to take the poison. Against the swords and 
daggers that would soon make their appearance there could be no 
resistance—and for, their wounds no cure. She was almost in as 
great an agony of fnind at this moment as Catarina herself. If she 
explained her meaning too clearly she was afraid that Catarina would 
by some impradence, betray her secret; and if she could not prevail 
upon her to take the poison, her death she knew was inevitable. 

The step of Angelo, accompanied by others, was now heard at the 
door. She rushed towards it. “Eater only—slone! she exclaimed, 
as she closed it in the face of the horrid group who now approached ; 
“she consent—obeys.” He entered only. 

Cartarina, with some vague hope that she had a friend in Thisbia 
—certain that she had an implacable enemy in her husban’—drank 
the poison. Its operation seemed to be almost instantanously, and 
she sank upon the floor to all appearances dead. 

A coffin, as we already intimated, had been prepared, and bearers 
were in readiness to convey her to the tomb. 

Thisbia, by a bribe which was sufficiently munificant to have 
purchased these men for any act whatever, induced them to carry an 
empty coffin to the tomb, and to bear the body of Catarina to her 
own chamber, and deposit it on her own bed. She also gave orders 
to a domestic to see two fleet horses were procured, and kept in read- 
iness n. ar a private entrance of her house. She then sat down at the 
foot of the bed to await the recovery of Catarina—for we need not 
say that it a narcotic, and not a poison, that had been administered. 
The little metal crucifix lay upon lap. “Ah, my mother!” she said 
“if this present has brought happiness to any one, it has not been to 
thy daughter!” 

Bat Roto!lfo, was he all this time ignorant of what had taken 
place? The same condential maid, Dafne, from whom the spy of 
the Council of ‘en had, by his terrible threats, extorted the let- 
ter, was in the neighboring oratory during the whole of the scene we 
have just endeavored to describe; and made report of all that she 
had heard to Rodolfo. Unhappily her report was far from correct. — 
From her place of concealment, and judging alone by what reached 
her ear, it seemed that Thisbia ‘was a participant, a willing accom- 
plice, inthe murder of her mistress. To Daine it appeared that she 
had not only brought the poison, but that it was owing to her that 
she had been finally persuaded to take it. All this was carried to Ro- 
dolfo, who, conscious of the just cause of jealousy he had given to 
Thisbia, did not doubt for a moment that this passion had led her to 
assist, and prubably to provoke, Angelo to the assassination of Cata- 
rina. He now sought the house of Thisbia with a heart full of bit- 
terness and revenge. 

He knocked at the door—he entered—Thisbia met him with a mel- 
aneholy smile—was about to narrate her procecdings and her plans— 
he abruptly silenced her, “ Itis I who have to speak—it is for you to 
listen.” And he forthwith overwhelmed her with a torrent of re- 

proaches. “Reply not,” he continued, as she attempted to interrupt 
his vehement accusations. “Spare excuses—invertions—lies. I 
know all. You may well perceive—I know all. There was a cer- 
tain Dafne, madam, two steps from you—separated by a door only— 
in the oratory. There was a certain Dafne, I say, who saw much— 
heard all—was close by. You brought the poison—you—will you 
deny it?) You brouzht the poison—and I—I have brought this dag- 
ger.” And he drew a poniard from his bosom, and held it before her 
eyes. - 

MP isba did not shrink from the weapon. But this eruel resolution 
of Rodolfo’s—taken so suddenly, upon the first report, which would 
not admit, would not hear of explanations—fell on her like a death- 
blow. “You hold me,” she said, “even at this price! You will kill 
me out of love for another—withouta word heard. Oh, Rodolfo! it is 
true then—tell me from your own mouth—that you never loved me?” 

“ Never !” exclaimed Rodolfo. 

“ That word,” she said, “ kills more than your dagger will.” 

“Never !” he repeated. “Love for you,I say with a boast, I 
never felt ; some pity, at the most.” 


———ao— 
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‘* Ungrateful man !—and she—tell me, did you love her ?”, 

«“ Did I love her ?”’ cried Rodolfo, and as well for the torture of the 
unhappy, and, as he believed, the guilty creature before him, as the 
expression of his own full heait, he poured forth his enthusiastic 
praises upon the deceased. 

Thisbia interrupted him in his career ; “ Well,” said she, with a 
forced calmness, “ if you love her I have done well.” 

“ Done weil !” exclaimed Rodolfo. 

F “ Yes, 1 have done well. Are you quite sure what it is I have 
one ?”” 

“ Sure! I tell you that Dafne was there, and heardit all. There 
were but three of them, she said, in the chamber—the podesta, his 
wife, and one whom they called Thi-bia ; and she it was who, by 
some crue! artifice or dreadful threat, induced her todrink the poison. 
What can you say in your defence ?” 

“Oh, nothing, Rodolfo!’ answered the generous and despairing 
girl, © Believe it all—believe it ali—I wish to cie—and to die near 
you, at your feet, by your hand, is all that I can now hope for; itis 
all you could grant me, Rodolfo. But hear me for an instant. I 
deserve, I think, some pity, though for such as I am, the world has 
little compassion to%pare, It knows little, and it cares less, what 
virthe, what love, what courage, or devotion, may remain to us.— 
Whea I was a child I was a moendicant; at sixteen ycars I found 
myself in the world without biead. I was picked up {rem the streets 
by some of your great lords—they relieved me from hunger to plunge 
me into vice. I know what will be caid—you should have died of 
hunger at sixteen. Yes, all compassion is for the great, the noble, 
the fortunate ; if they weep, you console them—if they do ill, you 
excuse them. ‘They may weep—they mxy complain; for us no fate 
is too severe. Poor wretch !—go en—on—utter no complaint—con- 
ceal your tears—all the world is against you. Woman of pleasure ! 
you were made to suffer.” 

She sank her head within the palm of her hands, and remained 
silent for a few moments. Then raising her face, and dashing the 
tears from her eyes, she continued—* But the heartlived on. I 
cannot make youcomprehend me; but I needed, as my sole salvation, 
thatI should have some one tolove. I was to the world—no mat- 
ter what; but ali I felt within—who was to receive it, who was to 
know it, how was it to live, unless there was some one person to 
whom I could be noble, generous, devoted ? I say not this totwrn 
you from your resolution or to appease your anger. It is not possible 
you can love me—you say you never have. But, O Rodolfo! to 
what point of madness the poor girl who now speaks has loved you— 
when I am dead you may, perhaps, know. And I—I was all the 
while to you a mere distraction—a pastime —<so it seems’’—— 


Rodolfo impatiently broke in upon these passionate regrets of the 
poor Thisbia, reminding her of the story which the maid Dafse had 


reported to him, and a:ain demanding to know if she had any thing 
to say in its contradiction. 


“ Well,” said Thisbia in despair, for she saw thatthe mind of Ro- 
dolfo did not rest a moment upon her—‘ well, she told you trae—I 
did revenge myse!lf—I poisoned her—it is I who killed her.” 

* You confess it, then,” cried Rodolfo—“ you even boast it?’ °~ 

“Yes, it is l who did it—strike—it is I who killed her—strike, I 


Rodolfo plunged the dagger in her side—she fell. 

“Give me your hand, Rodolfo,” said the fallen and dying girl.— 
“Oh, leave me this hand !"—she said, as he attempted to extricate it 
from her hold. 

At this moment the voice of Catarina was heard from the couch on 
which she lay,— Rodolfo ran towards her, and clasped her in his aims. 


“Great Gud! thou art living!” he cried, “how has thou been - 


saved ?* 

“* By me”—said Thisbia, endeavoring to raise herself{—“ By me !— 
for thee!” 

In vain did Rodolfo run to the expiring girl ;—all succur was use- 
less—all his passionate regret unavailing. ‘ Go,” she said, “to thy 
Catarina ;—give yourself up to joy—forget that I am here. I bave 
deceived the podesta. I gave a narcotic instead ofa poison. Horses 
are ready. In three hours you will be out of the power of Venice. 
She is free—dead to the podesta—dead in the estimation of all the 
world—living only for you. Have I not done well, Rodo!fo 2?” 

He hung like one distracted over the generous and expiring This- 
bia—‘* Ah!” said she with a faint smile, which recalled, for the last 
time, the exquisite grece and gaiety of one of the most fascinating of 
women—“ you will think of me sometimes, will you not ? Afteg all, 
you will say she was a good girl that Thisbia—Let me say once 
more, my Rodolfo—adicu, my Rodolfo”—and still holding the hand 
of Rodolfo, she breathed her last. 


ee 


Uttimate Success or Goop Scuremes.—Many schemes ridiculed as 
Utopian, decried as visionary, and declaimed against as impracticable, 
will be realized the moment the march of sound knowledge bas effected 
this fur our species—that of making men wise enough to see their true 
interests, and disinterested enough to pursue them.—Lacon. 
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[From our Second Edition of last week.] 


Concress.—In Senate, on Wednesday, June 22, the army approptia- 
tion bill, as amended, passed the Senate. The amendments strike out 
the provision for reducing the army as out of place in an appropriation 
bill, and provided for in a bill reported to the Senate for the reduction 
of the army. $30,000 was added to the House appropriations, for the 
defence of the frontiers, and the preservation of public property.— | 
$60,000 was appropriated, out of the $360,000 for the manufacture of 
arms, to be used by the Secretary of War, in testing new inventions. 
$100,000 was appropriated for the building of boats to make improve- 
ments in the Western Rivers, and $19,000 for the pay of Georgia volun- 
teers, called out in 1840 and ’4]. 

In the House, ‘after the discussion, during the morning hour, of the 
resolution for the appointment of a committee to inquire into the nature, 
&e. of the claims for Virginia land military warrants, the Tariff bill was | 
taken up in committee of the whole, and debated until the heur of ad- 
journment. 








‘ | 
<<ocsithidiiiledy2. 

(Water has been let into the Croton Aqueduct, and the average | 
speed of the fall ascertained to be a mile in 45 minutes, a much greater | 
speed than the projectors counted on. The waste gates and other appa- 
ratus down to the Harlem river answer their purpose wonderfully well. | 
The Commissioners navigated the Aqueduct in a boat, all the way down, | 
with the exception of an occasional walk. 





————— . 
UnexrecteD Recovzxy—Two thousand five hundred and eighty dol- | 
lars, $2,260 of which was stolen in sovereigns from Mr. Hoffmaster, of 
Philadelphia, and taken to the mint for recoinage, was found upon a rob- | 
ber named Van Vliet, at Baltimore, on Thursday. Verily villains carry 
it with a high hand, when they carry their plunder to the mint to elude 


pursuit. 


—— 

Ruope Istayp.—Gov. Dorr’s Legislature is to convene at Chepatchet, | 

a village in Rhode Island near the Connecticut line, on the 4th of July. 
Tents have been transported to that place from Boston, and military | 
stores collected at Chepatchet and Woonsocket. The precise quantity | 
of these munitions it is difficult to get at. The Governor will probably | 
| 


dine his Legislature on that day, and set covers for six, if there be so 


many who have not resigned their troublesome honors. Guns and powder 


have been stolen in different parts of the state, and one man, arrested 
therefor, lost his trowsers in the attempt of a mob to rescue him; but 
his captors succeeded in retaining possession of his body. | 
et Nae 

CounTERFEITS.—Three dollar notes of the Suffolk Bank, Boston, | 
Perkins’ steel plate and well done, are plenty here. They are not men- | 
tioned in the Detectors, and so, we presume, are new, though they do not 
} 


appear so. 
= 


ESCAPE FROM VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 


The Herald announces the return to this city of one of the Patriot 
prisoners sent by the British authorities to Van Diemen’s Land. This _ 
escape, fortunate for himself, will not increase the liberty of those whom 
he has left behind. 

His name is James Gammell. He is about 28 years of age; was 
born in New-York, brought up in Canada, and during the troubles there, 
was taken under Colonel James Monroe, at Short Hills, Upper Canada, 
in the summer of 1838. Monroe was hung; Gammell was sentenced to 
be hung on the 25th of August, 1828, but was reprieved, sent to Eng- 
land with John S. Parker, and twenty-two others, and thence transported 
to Van Diemen’s Land for life, with about seventy more Americans. 

Gammell and eleven others were sent out from England, in the ship 
Canton, te Hobart’s Town, on the 22d of September, 1839, and reached 
there January 16th, 1840. They were all sent one hundred miles into 
the interior to work on the great road leading across the island from Ho- 
bart Town to Launcestown. Here they worked in irons for two years. 
After*that, Lord John Russell sent out orders to mitigate their condi- 
tion. They then received each a “ticket of leave,” and were allowed to 
work at their respective trades, on their own account, but still to be 
kept confined to the interior, and never allowed to go to any seaport on 
the island. 

: Gammell, however, was allowed a pass by the magistrate of the dis- 
trict to go to Hobart Town to get a model for a stump machine. And 
with that he stumped the British authorities; for by the assistance of 
some American sailors, then at Hobart Town, he made his escape on | 
board of an American whale ship, and reached this city in fine health | 


JONATHAN. 


and spirits on last Wednesday at high noon, being the first of the Ameri- 
can prisoners who has made his escape from Van Dieman’s Land. 

The following American prisoners have died there since he went out : 

Peter Williams, of United States; Alexander M’Leod, Gerard Van 
Camp, of Canada; John James M’Miller, do; Mr. Priest, Jefferson 
county, N. Y.; Mr. Curtis. ‘ 

The following have been sent to work in the coal mines for two years, 
for trying to make their escape from the island:—Symes W. Miller, Cha- 





| tauque;,John Stewart, New York; W. Reynolds, do; Horace Cooley, 


London, U. C.; Mr. Murray, do; Jacob Paddock, Kingston. 
In these coal mines there are 1000 men at work. Gammell says that 
he left 76 prisoners still there of the patriot army, mostly United States’ 


| citizens, and all in bondage, employed by released convicts in various 


trades. , 
— 
Free anp Easy tn Tennesser.—We returned to Mr. Deery’s to 


pass pass the evening; in the course of which the eldest daughter play- 
ed and sang very agreeably, accompanying herself on excellent piano 


| forte of Clementi’s make, which her father had imported from London 
| expressly for her use. This brought a crowd of the farmers, who were 
| still in town, round the windows; others entered the hall or passage; 


and some came into the drawing room, and seated themselves, with 
their hats on, to enjoy the music. As these retired, others took their 
places; and one young man brought in his sister and his intended wifa, 
and said, as he placed them in chairs, “‘ These ladies, if you please, are 
come to have a little music.” Some of the visitors were known to Mr. 
Deery only as his customers, but others were not known to him at all.— 
This, however, created no embarrassment on either side: the visitors 
evidently thought thep were doing nothing wrong in walking in unasked, 


Pl 


| and soliciting ‘‘a tune;”’ and the family, aware that such unsolicited vi- 
_ sits are very common among the country people, took no offence, because 


none was intended ; so that all passed off quietly: but I never remember 
to have seen rustic simplicity more complete than here.—Buckingham’s 
America. 

— 


Aw IrtsuH Piper’s Opinion or Scotcu Music.—He sat awhile in 
silence—for such were his. habits—and having “‘ sucked his doodeen,”’ 
as they say, he began to blow his bellows, and played Scots wha hae. 
When he had finished it, ‘ Well,’ I observed, ‘ what a fine piece of mar- 
tial music that is !’—‘ No, no,’ he replied shaking his head, ‘there’s more 
tears than blood in it. It’s too sorrowful for war; play it as you will, 


_ it’s not the thing to rise the heart, but to sink it.’ ‘ But what do you 


think Gaynor, of the Scotch music in general ?’—*‘ Would you have me 
to spake ill of my own?’ he replied with a smile; ‘ sure they had it from 
uz.’ ‘ Well, even so; they have not made a bad use of it.’—‘ God knows 
they haven't,’ he replied; ‘the Scotch airs, many o’ them, is the very 
breath of the heart itself.’ Even then I was much struck with the force 
of this expression; but I was too young fully to perceive either its truth 


| or beauty.—Chamber's Edinburgh Journal. 
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Tue Retort Courrrovs.—Bethel, an Irish barrister, was the oppo- 
sing counsel in a case in which M’Nally, the celebrated witty barrister, 
was employed. Bethel made several rude personal observations on 
M'Nally, who on that account interrupted his opponent in his speech, 
Bethel, vexed at this, at last exclaimed, ‘‘ Brother M’Nally, you have 
taken the liberty of forcing your remarks in the middle of my statements, 
and have several times broken the thread of my discourse.” “ Brother 
Bethel,”’ said M’Nally, “why did’nt you wax it better?” Bethel’s fa- 
ther had been a shoemaker, and his son was ashamed of him. 

- —— 

Mucu Negpep.—It would seem that the temperance society in Baton 
Rouge will do a good business if people could only “ get the hang of it.” 
The Gazette tells a good story of a chap who came staggering in the other 
day, and says he, “ Judge, 1 cell you what it is: I am summoned here 
as a witness at the mayor's office, and I want to make a small deposit 
with you for a short time; can I doso?” Certainly, says the Judge, be- 
ing an accommodating gentleman. The traveller edged up very close to 
him, and pulling a black bottle from his pocket, said, “ here is a bottle 
of whiskey; I want to leave it where i know it wont be drank till I give 
in my testimony.” —[ Crescent City. 

OOo 

Surimps.—The office of shrimps seems to be that analogous to some 
of the insects on land, whose task it is to clear away the remains of dead 
animal matter after the beasts and birids of prey have been satiated. If 
a dead small bird or frog be placed where ants can have access to it, 
those insects will speedily reduce the body to a closely cleaned skele- 
ton. The shrimp family, acting in hosts, as speedily remove all traces 
of fish or flesh from the bones of any dead animal exposed to their ra- 
vages. They are, in short, the principal scavengers of the ocean; and, 
notwithstanding their office, they are deservedly and highly prized as nu- 
tritious and delicious food.— Penny Cyclopedia. 

em 

Literary JupGes.—There are three distinct kinds of judges upon 
all new authors or productions: the first are those who know and judge 
by rules; and the third are those who know, but are above the rules. 
These last are those you should wish to satisfy; next to them rate the 
natural judges; but ever despise those opinions that are formed by the 
rules.—Dr. Johnson. 








